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The Life For Mother 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Lovu1s—E NEUHAUSER 
JANE NEUHAUSER 
Dan NEUHAUSER 
Bitty NEUHAUSER 
JoHN NEUHAUSER, father 
MARGARET NEUHAUSER, mother 

Serrine: The living room of the Neu- 
hauser home. 

At Rise: Louise NEUHAUSER, sixteen 
years old, stands stage center looking 
at a newspaper. Dan, about fifteen, 
and JANE, twelve, stand near her. 
Bitty, about eight, is sprawled in 
chair left. He bounces a ball now and 
then. 

Louise: I simply can’t believe it. 

Dan: Neither can I - - (Taking news- 
paper from Louise) until I look at 
this newspaper. 

JANE (Looking over his shoulder): 
Mother’s picture right on the front 
page! 

Bitty: What does it say about her, 

Jane? 


JANE: It says “Attractive author of new 
book — published this week.”’ 

Bitty: Gosh, is Mom famous? 

Dan: It looks like it. (He shakes his 
head and puts the newspaper on desk.) 

Louise (Walking about): It all seems 
like a dream — everything that hap- 
pened this morning. People calling 
up — reporters and — 

Dan: Well, you girls were here when 
she left for the luncheon. How did 
she act? 

JANE: Oh, excited, of course — and 
kind of dressed up for Mom. 

LoulIsE (Somewhat sadly): Yes, I lent 
her my new hat. 

Dan: Don’t sound so sad about it, 
Louise. I guess Mom hasn’t had a 
new hat in ages. 

Louise: Oh, I was glad to. It just 
seemed funny, that’s all. Mother’s 
always the one who’s lending me 
things — why, just yesterday | 
spilled ink on my white blouse and 

had to borrow one of hers. 


JANE: She looked nice in the hat, didn’t 
she, Louise? Those flowers at the 
side just seemed to suit her — why, I 
never knew Mom could 
young and pretty. 

Dan: I guess we never half appreciated 
Mom. 

Louise: Well, she’s getting plenty of 
appreciation now 
honor at that 
luncheon. 


look so 


- being guest of 
newspaper club 


JANE: I guess everybody’s hanging on 
her every word. 

Dan: Gee, I’m going to do that more 
often. don’t even 
listen when she tells me to pick up 
my clothes. But after this — 

Louise: You may not 
chance, Dan. 

Dan: Huh? What do you mean? 

Louise: Well, I guess authors never 
stay at home very much. Besides, 
home will seem pretty tame to 
Mother after all the adulation she’s 
receiving. 

Dan: Adul-what? 

Louise: Adulation, addle brain. Don’t 
you ever learn any new words? 
After all, if you’re the son of a fa- 
mous author — 

JANE: What I say is, we’ve got to make 
things just as nice as possible for 
Mom when she gets home. Treat her 
the way they’re treating her at the 
luncheon. Have some surprises for 
her — 

Louise: Yes, Jane, we are going to, but 
I doubt if it will help. (BrLLy stops 
bouncing his ball and looks up 
worrted. ) 

Bitty: You mean Mom won’t be at 
home any more? (He looks as though 
he’s going to cry.) 


Sometimes I 


get another 


JANE: Now, Billy, don’t ery — 

Bitiy (His face puckering): I want my 
mother! 

Faruer (Off right, calling): Margaret! 
Margaret! Where are you, I say? 
Dan: It’s Dad! (Joon NevuHAusER, 
father, enters looking harrassed. He 

carries @ newspaper.) 

FarHer: Margaret — (He breaks off.) 
Children, where’s your mother? 

JANE: She isn’t here. 

Dan: Dad, what are you doing home in 
the middle of the day? 

Faruer: One of the men at the office 
brought me this paper and I rushed 
right out. I just couldn’t believe your 
mother had written a book. Why 
isn’t she at home? (BILLy begins to 
cry) What’s the matter with every- 
one? 
about? 

Bitty: I want Mother. 

Faruer: Well, so do I. But it seems 
she isn’t here. (He takes out his 
handkerchief and mops at his brow.) 

Louise: No, Dad, she’s guest of honor 
at a luncheon because of the book. 

JANE: But Dad, you knew Mother was 
writing, didn’t you? 

FatrHEer: Yes — yes — I knew she was 
writing something—in the eve- 
nings when I read my paper she 
sometimes pecked away at the type- 
writer, but I thought it was some- 
thing for her club or — 

Louise: And to think she kept it a 
secret when her book was accepted 
for publication! 

Farner (Sitting down in chair right 
heavily and staring at paper again): 
Look at this paper — “Margaret 
Dale, author.”” What I can’t under- 
stand is why it says Margaret Dale. 


Billy, what are you crying 





Her name’s Neuhauser. 

Louise: But Dale was her maiden 
name. 

Fatuer: Of course, but she changed 
that to Neuhauser when she married 
me. 

JANE: But the publishers thought 
Neuhauser was kind of a funny 
name, I guess. 

FaTHER: What’s that? Neuhauser 
wasn’t good enough for them? 

Louise: They thought Dale sounded 
better, Mother said. More eu- 
phonious. 

Dan: If you’d stop using those dollar 
words, Louise — 

FatHeR: Never mind. Your mother 
certainly can’t go around having 
people call her Mrs. Dale. 

Dan: Sure she can, Dad — and they'll 
probably call you Mr. Dale. 

FaTHER: What’s that? 

Louise: I wouldn't 


be surprised. 


Everyone knows that the husband 
of a famous woman is just more or 
less background. 

FaTHER: Background? 

JANE (Almost crying): That’s all any 
of us will be from now on — just a 


background to Mother’s life. But 
I’d even be glad to be background if 
only she’d be at home. 

FarHer: At home? What are you talk- 
ing about? Your mother’s not going 
away. What would we do? Why, 
even now when I get home like this 
and she isn’t here, it doesn’t seem 
right — 

JANE: When she went to the luncheon 
she smiled at us and then she said, 
“T’ll be seeing you sometime.” 

Fatuer: She did? 

Louise: Now, Jane, don’t exaggerate. 
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She’ll be home today all right — she 
may even be home a week or two 
before she goes to Hollywood or 
somewhere. 

Faruer: Hollywood? 

Louise: Authors often go to Holly- 
wood, Father. 

FatHer: Louise, are you out of your 
mind? What would your mother do 
in Hollywood? 

JANE: Maybe she’ll meet Bing Crosby 
or someone. That’s what I’d do if I 
were going. 

BILLY (Crying again): I want my 
mother. 

FaTHER: Now — now, Son, don’t cry. 
Maybe it isn’t as bad as we think 
and if it is we'll — well, we'll just 
have to face it. 

JANE: How can we? When I think of 
living without Mother — why, just 
this morning Mother sewed up a run 
in my stocking - - as busy as she was. 

Dan (Sadly): Yeah, and yesterday she 
sewed a button on my pants. 

Louise: Yes — and she’s forever doing 
things for me. 

Bitty: Me, too. (He has stopped crying 
and starts toward the others.) Why, 
look at my finger — she bandaged it 
up where I cut it. (He is examining 
the fingers on both hands.) 

Dan: You and your cuts. It was prob- 
ably only a scratch. Why, look, you 
can’t even find it. 

Brxy: I can too. (He ts still searching.) 

FatHer: Now, boys. Of course you 
can’t find the cut, Billy. It has al- 
ready healed. That just shows how 
well your mother does things. We 
can all think of a thousand things 
she’s done for us — I’m thinking of 
the way she fries my egg in the morn- 





ing — not too hard, not too soft — 
just right. Children, we haven’t ap- 
preciated your mother enough. 

Louise: Of course not — and now it’s 
too late. 

FatHerR: Why, when I think of how 
I’ve made mountains out of mole- 
hills. Your mother often makes little 
mistakes when she fills out her check 
stubs and I’ve criticized her for 
that, not realizing how unimportant 
check stubs could be to a brilliant 
woman. 

Dan: Brilliant? 

FatHer: Certainly, brilliant. (He is 
looking at paper again.) It says right 
here in the paper she’s brilliant. It 
says critics acclaim new book. 

Louise: What do you make of that 
title, Dad? 

FatHer: Title? I don’t even know 
what it is. 

LovlIsE (Crossing to FATHER and point- 
ing at newspaper): The title is What 
a life. It’s right at the head of the 
column here. 

Fatuer: Oh, yes, so it is. 

JANE: What a Life — you can’t tell 
anything from that. Is it about love 
or romance — 

Dan: All books don’t have to be about 
love. 

Faruer: No, that title What a Life has 
somewhat tragic overtones. It’s 
probably about — (He looks at paper 
again.) Good gracious, it’s about us! 

Louise: About us? 

Dan: What? 

JANE: You don’t mean — 

FaTHeR: It says right here — “Mrs. 
Dale has written a book about her 
own family ...the characters are her 
husband, her two sons, her two 


daughters —”’ 

Louise: Oh, my goodness! 

Dan: And the title is What a Life? 

Fatuer: Yes, son. I’m thinking of 
that. Why would your mother write 
a book about us and call it such a 

thing as that? 

Louise: It’s obvious what she means. 
What a hard life. Why, haven’t we 
just been saying all the things she’s 
done for us — how hard she’s worked 
and that we haven’t appreciated 
her —. Now, she’s put it all into a 
book. 

FaTuHeEr: Louise, your mother wouldn’t 
do anything like that. 

Louise: Oh, yes she would. She prob- 
ably couldn’t help herself. When 
people have as hard a time as 
Mother’s had, they have to tell 
someone. 

FatrHer: But did she have to tell the 
whole world? 

Louise (Dramatically): Dad, she had 
to bare her soul to somebody or she 
couldn’t have gone on, and that was 
probably the only way she knew. 
She had to get it out of her system. 

Fatuer: Louise, where did you get 
such ideas? 

Louise: Well, after all, I’ve studied a 
little psychology — I ought to know. 

Dan: Oh, you and your psychology. 

Louise: Laugh if you like but I know 
I’m right. Mother’s mental reflexes 
have become active. 

FatHer: What can we do? This is 
terrible. 

Dan: Why didn’t any of us realize we 
were giving Mother such a hard 
time? 

JANE: Well, we realize it now. We've 
got to change our mental reflexes — 
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make Mother know we appreciate 

her—do everything we can for 

her — 

Louise: You’re quite right, Jane — 
and even though I’m afraid it’s too 
late, I’ve already started. I’ve 
baked a cake. 

Farner: Baked a cake? 

Louise: Yes, Dad, don’t you see? 
Right this minute Mother’s receiv- 
ing lots of attention from everyone. 
When she gets home she won’t want 
to face the same old situation — 
Mother, do this, do that. 

Faruer: Yes, I see your point. We've 
got to create a new atmosphere — 
have everything nice. 

Louise: Exactly — be thinking — and 
I'd better get to frosting my cake. I 
might even decorate it. 

JANE: Go ahead, Louise, and 1’ll plan 
the rest of the supper. (LovISE goes 
out left.) 

Dan: Ho, what can you cook? 

JANE: Well, I can make waffles. You 
just stir up the batter and the waffle 
iron does the rest. 

Fatuer: Fine, Jane. Now, let’s see, 
what else can we do? (He puts his 
paper on table and rises.) This room 
— doesn’t it look a little upset? 

JANE: Yes, Dad, Mother was in such a 
rush this morning, she didn’t have 
time to do a thing. 

Fatuer: Well, then, boys, that’s where 
we come in. Get some brooms — get 
some dustcloths. 

Bitty: O.K., Dad. (He runs out left.) 

FaTHer: We'll clean up. 

Dan: But Dad, I’m not very good at 
that sort of thing. 

FatHErR: You'll have to learn. 


JANE (Pointing toward window): If 





someone could fix the bracket on 
that curtain rod it would help. I’ve 
heard Mother say several times that 
it was loose. 

Dan: Oh, I can do that. All I need is 
a screw driver and something to 
stand on. (He exits left quickly.) 

JANE: Well, I’m going to start supper. 
(She exits left as BriLiy re-enters 
carrying a broom and a dustcloth.) 

Britty: Here you are, Dad. Shall I 
dust? 

Fatruer: Fine, Billy, and I'll sweep. 
(He takes the broom and starts dab- 
bing about at the floor with it. He 
leans over, pushing the broom under- 
neath a chair, and pulls broom back 
and forth a couple of times, then dabs 
at the floor some more.) Always get 
under things, Son, not just around 
them. If a job’s worth doing, it’s 
worth doing right. 

Bitty: O.K., where shall I start? 

FarHer: Well, let me see — you might 
start — (He looks around.) On sec- 
ond thought, you’d better take over 
with the broom. (He hands the broom 
to Bitty and wipes his brow.) I’ve 
just thought of an errand. 

Bitty: You mean I’ve got to dust and 
sweep too? 

FatuHer: Well, perhaps Dan will help 
you when he finishes fixing the cur- 
tain rod. I’m just going down to the 
drugstore — I’ll be back in a minute. 
Now, just kind of pick up — fix 
things nice. (FATHER exits right. 
Bitty puts down his dustcloth and 
starts sweeping briskly. Dan re- 


enters carrying a small stepladder and 
a screw driver.) 

Dan: Gosh, Billy, do you have to raise 
such a dust? 











BILLy: Well, I’m sweeping. 

Dan: Yeah, but the more dirt you 
raise, the more you'll have to dust. 

Bitxy: I never thought of that. Maybe 
I’ve swept enough. (He leans the 
broom against table at right and looks 
about. Dan puts stepladder near 
window, climbs up on it and starts 
working at the bracket with his screw 
driver.) 1 wonder what I ought to do 
next. Dad went out for a minute 
but he said to kind of pick up and 
fix things nice. 

Dan (Looking down and around room): 
Well, there’s that coat to pick up 
and — say, I’ve got an idea. You 
know how Mom always fixes Dad’s 
chair up before he comes home? 

BILLy: Sure, but it’s Mom we’re fixing 
for. 

Dan: Exactly. Fix her chair up. Light 
the lamp by it — and let’s see — 
she always puts out Dad’s news- 
paper — we'll, get her knitting ready. 

Bruty: O.K. (He lights the lamp on 
table near chair left, and then looks 
around the room.) Where’s her knit- 


ting? 
Dan (Looking down and around): In 
her knitting bag — on the desk 


there. (He turns to his work again.) 
BIL.y: I see it. (BILLY crosses upstage, 
opens knitting bag on desk and takes 
out some knitting. He returns toward 
Mother’s chair and table. As he does 
so a needle drops out. He picks it up, 
stands looking at it for a moment, the 
needle in one hand, the knitting in the 
other, then shoves needle back, weaving 
it back and forth through the knitting. 
Just as he does so the other needle 
drops out. He looks surprised, then 
quickly picks second needle up and 





shoves it through, and then places the 

knitting on the table next the chair. 

He stands off and surveys the whole 

sel up.) Say, Dan, I’ve got an idea. 

Dan: Yeah, what is it? 

Brtty: You know how Mom always 
puts out Dad’s slippers for him. 
Well, why don’t I get her bedroom 
slippers and set them right by the 
chair? 

Dan: Gee, I don’t know, Billy. Maybe 
you’d better ask Louise. 

Brtty (Going left, calling): Louise! 
Louise! 

Louise (Off): Yes, what is it? 

Britiy: Come here a minute. 

LovuIsE (Appearing in doorway left): 
What do you want, Billy? I’m just 
going to frost the cake. 

Bitty: I was getting Mom’s chair all 
comfortable for her. Do you think 
she'd like her bedroom slippers? 

Louise (Laughing a little as she comes 
into the room): Why, I don’t know. 
Maybe that’s a nice idea. (Calling) 
Jane! 

JANE (Appearing in doorway left): 
What’s the matter, Louise? The 
waffle batter’s all mixed. 

Louise: Good. Billy’s got a cute idea. 
He wants to put Mom’s slippers by 
her chair here. What do you think? 

JANE: Oh, I think that would be grand. 
Go ahead, Billy, get them. 

Buty (Happily): I will. (He runs out 
left.) 

Loutse: And we'd all better hurry. 
You, too, Dan, with those curtains. 
Mom will be home any minute now. 
(Louise and JANE go off left. FATHER 
enters right looking pleased with him- 
self. He holds a small package.) 

Fatuer: Well, I made it. She’s not 
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home yet, is she? 

Dan: No. 

Fatuer: Good. Haven’t you got that 
thing fixed? 

Dan: I'm having a little trouble. The 
more I turn this screw the bigger the 
hole gets. 

FaTHER: Well, I — I thought every- 
thing would be out of the way. 

Dan: Gee, Dad, we’re going as fast as 
we can. (BILLY runs in left carrying 
a pair of bedroom slippers. He runs to 
chair left and puts slippers down in 
front of it.) 

Bitty: See, Dad? How’s that? Mom’s 
slippers set out just the way she al- 
ways does yours. 

“aTHER: Hmm, that’s a nice touch — 
a very nice touch — and wait until 
you see what I’ve got. (He takes paper 
off package and then takes a bottle 

from a cardboard carton.) 1 bought a 
little present for your mother — to 
kind of top things off — something 
she'll like. 

Dan (Turning): What is it, Dad? 

FaTHER: Perfume — expensive per- 
fume — the best. You know I often 
give her something practical for the 
house like an ironing board or a 
coffee pot — but this is different. 

(He holds it up to show Dan.) 

Dan: Boy, that’s all right, Dad. That’s 
something a fellow would give his 
best girl. 

Fatuer: That’s what I thought. 

Bruty (Coming to Farner): Let me see. 
(He looks at bottle.) But what does it 
do? 

Fatuer: It doesn’t do anything, Son, 
except smell. 


Bitty (Sniffing): I don’t smell any- 
thing. 


aad 


FatHer: Here — here — I'll show you. 
((He takes off the stopper.) There — 
take a sniff. The clerk said it was a 
haunting fragrance. 

BiLLy: Phew-w I wouldn’t want it 
to haunt me. It smells awful. 

FaTHerR: Now — now, I wouldn’t ex- 
pect you to be too enthusiastic but 
your mother will love it. (Louise 
and JANE enter left.) 

Louise: Well, the cake’s all frosted. 
It’s a little runny, but I put it in the 
refrigerator. They say that’s a sure 
way to make frosting set. 

JANE: And I’ve started the first waffle, 
so there’ll be a good stack of ’em 
when Mom gets here. 

Farner: You're just in time, girls. 
What do you think of this for a pres- 
ent for your mother? (He waves the 
bottle under their noses.) 

Louise: Oh, Dad, how marvelous! 

JANE: It’s just what she’ll like! 

Faruer: Fine — I thought you’d ap- 
prove. (He puts stopper on bottle 
quickly, shoves bottle in his coat pocket 
and sits down in chair right.) 

JANE: Well, I guess we’re just about all 
set. 

Louise: Yes, hurry up and finish, Dan. 

Dan: O.K., don’t rush me. (DAN 
starts puffing away, working harder 
than ever with his screw driver.) 

Louise: And we've got to get this 
broom out of here — 

JANE (Surveying the room. She walks 
near chair left): I think that’s nice 
having Mom’s chair all ready and her 
slippers — but do you think we ought 
to have her knitting? 

Bitty: Sure — that’s like Dad’s news- 
paper — all ready for her. 

JANE: But doesn’t it look as though 








we're trying to make her work? 
What do you think, Louise? 

Louise (Coming over and looking at 
table): I don’t know — of course she 
does relax when she knits — (She 
stops and stares at knitting, then grabs 
it up.) What on earth’s happened to 
Mom’s_ knitting? Billy, you’ve 
pulled the needles out! 

Bitty: I did not. 

Louise: Who did, then? 

Bitty: Nobody did. They fell out. 

Louise: Billy, how could you be so 
careless? 

Dan (Turning from his work): What’s 
he done now? 

JANE: Dropped the needles out of 
Mom’s knitting. 

Dan: Can you imagine anyone being 
so dumb? (He turns and gives a 
couple of hard twists on the screw 
driver, something gives way and the 
curtain rod and curtains fall with a 
crash.) 

Louise: Oh-h — Dan Neuhauser, now 
what have you done? 

Dan: I — I don’t know. I don’t know 
what happened. The bracket broke 
right off. 

Bitty: Now, who’s dumb? 

Dan: Quiet, you. 

FaTHER (Rising): Well, this is a fine 
how-do-you-do. We wanted to have 
things extra nice for your mother 
and — 

Dan (Climbing down off ladder): Well, 
I couldn’t help it, Dad. 

Fatuer: You couldn’t help it — that’s 
no excuse — (He stops.) Oh-h — oh, 
dear me. (He puts his hand in pocket 
and then turns around and stares at 
chair.) The perfume — 

JANE: What’s the matter, Dad? 


Farner: The perfume — (He takes the 
bottle out of his pocket.) The stopper 
came out. It’s all over me — it’s all 
over the chair — 

Louise (Coming to look at chair): Oh, 
my goodness. That big stain. Dad, 
don’t you realize Mother just put a 
new slip cover on this chair last 
week? She paid two dollars a yard 
for the material. 

Faruer: I can’t help it. 
dollars for the perfume. 

Bitty: It smells awful in here. 

Dan: And it isn’t only perfume. I 


I paid ten 


smell something else. Something’s 
burning. 

JANE: Oh — my waffles! (She rushes out 
left.) 


Dan: It doesn’t smell like waffles to me. 
It smells like sugar burning or — 

Louise: No, it’s just Jane’s waffles. 
(JANE rushes back in looking angry.) 

JANE: It wasn’t waffles at all, Louise. 
It was your cake frosting that was 
burning up. 

Louise: You're crazy, Jane. My frost- 
ing is on the cake. 

JANE: That’s what you think. My 
waffle batter is on the cake. You 
mixed the bowls up! 

Louise: J mixed them up? Nothing of 
the kind. You must have. 

JANE: I don’t know who mixed them up 
— all I know is that we have no cake 
and no waffles and the kitchen’s a 
mess. The waffle batter is running all 
over the refrigerator and burnt frost- 
ing has dripped all over the floor. 

FaTHER: Well, this is a fine mess. A 
fine mess. Your mother will be here 
any minute now and I wouldn’t 
blame her if she turned right around 
and went to Hollywood. And maybe 
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I’ll go with her. 

Bitty: Gee, Dad ~— maybe she 
wouldn’t want you — not the way 
you smell. 

Moruer (Off right, calling): Hello, 
everyone — hello! Here I am. 

Aux: It’s Mother! (MorHer enters all 
smiles.) 

Moruer: Hello, family, I’m home at 
last — (She stops and stares.) My — 
oh my. I thought /’d had a big day 
— but what’s happened here? 

JANE: Everything — we wanted to fix 
things up nice and — 

Dan: And the curtains fell down. 

Bitty: And your knitting came un- 
done. 

Moruer: And what do I smell? What 
on earth do I smell? (Crossing to 
FaTHER and sniffing) John, you 
smell like a cosmetic counter. 

FaTHER: Yes, my dear. I bought you a 
present. Now it’s on me — and — 
er — your new slip cover. 

Morner: Well! And is something 
burning? 


JANE: Yes, Mother — cake frosting — 


on the waffle iron. 

Moruer: But what in the world is it 
doing on the waffle iron? 

LouIsE: Because I put the waffle batter 
on a cake I made. 

Morner: Well — well — well! (She 
starts to laugh.) You wouldn’t think 
so many things could happen in one 
afternoon. Do you see now why I 
had to write a book about you? 

Louise: Yes, Mother, we certainly do, 
and we don’t blame you. We’re such 
a mess — we do everything wrong — 

Moruer: Now, now, you mustn’t feel 
sorry for yourselves— we'll get 
everything straightened out. (Walk- 


ing about) Those curtains needed to 
be fixed over again anyhow — and as 
for that slip cover — I made it too 
big. We can send it to the cleaners 
now and maybe they’ll shrink it. 

Bitiy: But your knitting, Mom. 

Moruer: Never mind, Billy. It was 
to be a sweater for you. You'll just 
have to wait a little longer for it. 
And we can get this living room 
picked up — the broom and — my 
goodness, here are my bedroom slip- 
pers. I’m going to put them right 
on. (She sits down in chair left and 
takes off a patr of high-heeled shoes.) 
I was all dressed up so on the way to 
the luncheon I foolishly thought I’d 
buy a new pair of shoes — extra high 
heels. (She holds them up, then sets 
them on floor.) My feet are killing me! 
(She slips her feet into her bedroom 
slippers.) I don’t know how my 
slippers found their way down here, 
but they feel wonderful. 

JANE: Don’t tell me we did one thing 
right. 

Moruer: Of course you did. (She takes 
off her hat, puts it on table next to 
chair and rises.) There, now I can 
really get to work. 

Louise: But Mother, we wanted you 
to take things easy. 

Moruer: That’s all I’ve been doing all 
afternoon. 

Dan: But you’ve had such a hard life, 
Mom. 

Moruer: What? 

JANE: You had to become a famous 
author, Mom, to make us see — 

Moruer: Famous, nonsense. Of 
course the critics seem to like the 
book, but I don’t know if most 
people will enjoy reading about my 








day or not. 

Dan: Your day, Mom? 

Morner: Yes, dear. You know, fa- 
mous women are always writing about 
their days, what they do, etc., so one 
morning after breakfast after you’d 
all gone, I had an extra cup of coffee 
before I did the dishes, and I 
thought: I wonder if anyone would 
be interested in my day, and I started 
to make notes. Well, now the 
critics seem to think my day is the 
typical American day. 

Louise: My goodness, you mean all 
mothers have as hard a time as you 
do, Mom? 

Moruer: Hard? What on earth are 
you talking about? 

Fatruer: Well, my dear, you called the 
book What a Life. 

Moruer: Of course. What a wonder- 
ful life. I wrote about all the funny 
things that happen in a family, the 
fun we have together — the affec- 
tion — 

Fatuer: Margaret, my dear. 

CHILDREN: Oh, Mother! 

Morue_r: I told about the time you for- 
got our anniversary, John, and then 
got up in the middle of the night to 
try and buy me a present — and 
about the time you climbed out on 
the roof, Billy, hoping to see Santa 
Claus — 

BILLy: Boy, wait till I tell the kids at 
school I’m in a book! 

Mortuer: Well, I’m glad you all ap- 
prove. You know, John, if I make 
any money on the book I thought we 
could use it to finish paying on the 
house. 

Fatuer: Margaret. (He kisses her.) 

Louise: Oh, Mom, I’m so relieved. 
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Even if you have to go away. 
MorHer: Away? Away where? 


JANE: Well, authors sometimes go to 


Hollywood. 

Morner: Land sakes — as though I’d 
ever do anything like that. I told the 
publishers that if I ever wrote any- 
thing else, I’d have to do it right 
here where I’d have some inspira- 
tion. 

Dan: Inspiration, Mom? 

Moruer: Why, of course — all of you 
—my family. I couldn’t write a 
word anywhere but at home. This is 
the life for me. (She starts bustling 
about again, picks up the broom.) 
Besides, I don’t suppose I ever will 
write another book — that is — (She 
stops and then starts laughing.) But 
just the same, maybe I ought to 
make a few notes about this after- 
noon. 

Dan (Taking the broom from her and 
leaning on it): Sure, Mom, why 
don’t you? 

Louise (Running to desk): Here’s a 
pencil, Mother. 

JANE (Getting some paper): And some 
paper. 

Fatuer (Leading Moruer to chair 
left): Sit down, Margaret. 

Brity: We'll help you, Mom. 

Moruer (Holding pencil and looking 
off into space for a moment): Let’s 
see my day started out calmly 
enough — (She writes a little, then 
looks up again smiling.) but by the 
time the cake had been frosted with 
the waffle batter — 

CHILDREN (All laughing): That was 
the end of a perfect day! 





THE END 
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Jerry to the Rescue 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 

Mr. Perers 

RALPH Peters, his son, around 25 

GERALD Perers, another son, a high 
school senior 

Mr. Putnam, owner of a department 
store 

Mr. Finuey, Rail Travel Promotion 
Agency representative 

Miss Quinn, a teacher 


ScENE 1 

SettinG: The study of the Peters’ home. 

At Rise: Rawpu is sitting at the desk, 
some papers spread before him. JERRY 
comes jauntily in at right. He is 
munching on an apple, and carrying 
a college catalogue in his hand. 

JERRY: Say Ralph, I’m trying to plan 
out what I’ll take next year in col- 
lege. What subjects will help me 
most to prepare myself to go into 
Dad’s new travel agency? 

RaupH: Let’s see, I took Spanish, 
French, public relations, merchan- 
dising, salesmanship, history and 
geography courses. They’ve all been 
useful. Of course, when we were 
just a part-time outfit here in Dad’s 
study before the war I really didn’t 
need them too much, but I expect 
I'll be glad of all of them when our 
new agency opens. 

Jerry: Since you took Spanish and 
French, maybe I ought to take 

Italian and German — spread our 


abilities out a bit. In case we ever 
plan tours ourselves, you and I 
might want to conduct them. 

Rate (Laughing): My, you are am- 
bitious! I guess we’ll concern our- 
selves for some time only with selling 
tours for the tour operators, plan- 
ning individual tours for people, and 
possibly, when we are really going 
well, conducting local day trips of 
our own. Anything beyond that is 
the job of a big, well-staffed agency. 
You’ve no idea of the numerous as- 
pects of this field even in one the 
size Dad plans. 

JERRY (Defensively): Oh, I guess I do! 
Wasn’t I a grammar school kid 
when you were running around get- 
ting summer jobs in places like Yel- 
lowstone Park, calling on the neigh- 
bors evenings all winter to drum up 
trade and interest people in tours, 
working with the advertising agency. 
(Pauses) Say, maybe I ought to get a 
job with an advertising agency. 
(Pauses again) But I’d much rather 
go to Yellowstone. (Sits on desk) 
Don’t you suppose someday we 
could conduct our own tour to 
Yellowstone? 

Rapa: Listen, Jerry, you don’t have 
to justify any trips you want to take 
by trying to get Dad in over his head. 
All the traveling you do is experience, 
worth-while experience. Why, the 
“Ask Mr. Foster’ Travel Service 















































requires all its managers to travel 
just so they will know what it is like 
to stay in different types of resorts, 
to sleep in hotel beds, to eat in hotel 
dining rooms. 

Jerry: Well, gee — you can’t know 
about everything! 

Rawpu: No, definitely not. It would 
be impossible. But extensive read- 
ing helps, and at least if you are a 
really capable travel service worker 
you know where to find information 
when it is wanted. (Slaps Jerry on 
the back) Don’t you worry. It’s in 
your blood or you wouldn’t want to 
be going to Yellowstone. (Pauses) 
It’s not all fun, though. 

JERRY (Jn disgust): You talk to me as 
though I were a kid all the time! 
Don’t I know that? Haven’t I seen 
all the headaches Dad’s had, espe- 
cially with the war closing him up 
just as his little agency here at home 
was starting to do well? 

Rawpu (Thoughtfully toying with pencil) : 
Yeah. But this one is going to be 
better. (Looks at Jerry’s catalogue) 
About that German: skip it. People 
won’t be so crazy to visit Germany 
for awhile, I guess. Italian is a good 
idea. I’m thinking of taking it at 
summer school myself. 

JERRY (Getting off desk and walking 
around it to peer over RAw.pn’s 
shoulder at the papers spread before 
him): What’re you doing? 

RaupH: Taking account of what has 
been done and what still needs doing. 
We've got to get our appointments 
yet from the airlines, railroads, and 
steamship lines. As soon as the Air 

Traffic Conference approves our 

request, I’ve got to get letters out to 








ask for appointments from all the 
major airlines. I don’t know whether 
Dad has heard anything from the 
Transatlantic and Transpacific Con- 
ference yet, but the man from the 
Rail Travel Promotion Agency is 
coming to see Dad this afternoon. 
I’m sure there'll be no difficulty, 
since Dad has plenty of references 
and credentials. After all, his pre- 
war success, if minor, shows he has 
the qualifications to handle travel 
trade capably. Then there’s this ad- 
vertising campaign we’ll begin when 
we open — 

Jerry (Taking a bite out of his apple): 
Does Dad still want to open in four 
months? 

Raupw: Yes, if these appointments 
come through. 

Jerry: What about Mr. Putnam? 

Raupu: Oh, he’s practically agreed. I 
don’t think there’ll be any hitch 
there. Unless he hears you talk with 
your mouth full of apple; then he 
may decide we are too uncouth. 
(JerRY laughs, and wraps core in 
piece of paper. Mr. Perers enters 
from the right.) 

Mr. Perers: Oh, hello, Jerry. You 
here too? Mr. Finley ought to be 
here anytime now. Have you all the 
statistics to show him, Ralph? 

RaupH: Yes. Here are the books. I 
think they show quite plainly that, 
had it not been for the war, we would 
have stayed open and kept on ex- 
panding. Has Mr. Putnam given 
you an answer yet? 

Mr. Perers: No, but he said he would 

by today. I think I’d better phone 

him. Our location should have been 
settled before — (Bell rings offstage) 
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That must be Mr. Finley now. 
Jerry, will you let him in? (Goes to 
desk and starts to dial a number. 
JERRY exits and returns followed by 
Mr. Putnam.) 


Jerry: He’s right in here, Mr. Put- 


nam. 

Mr. Putnam: Thanks, Jerry. (Shakes 
Mr. Perer’s hand as Mr. PETERS 
puts down telephone.) Hello, Mr. 
Peters. Hello, Ralph. 

Mr. Perers: I was just phoning you, 
Mr. Putnam. Mr. Finley, the Rail 
Travel representative, is expected 
momentarily, and I did wish to 
know definitely before he comes 
what — 

Mr. Putnam (Interrupting): Yes, Mr. 
Peters. I — uh — had thought your 
proposal to open in a part of my 
store a rather excellent idea at first. 
But after due consideration with our 
board, we feel that we need every bit 
of space in our building. 


Jerry (Impulsively): But Mr. Putnam, 


our agency would bring you all kinds 
of business — sports clothes, travel 
magazines, bon voyage cards. 

Mr. Putnam: I’m sorry, Jerry. We 
don’t see it that way. What you say 
may be true, but we have planned to 
expand our millinery shop for some 
time. What little extra space we 
have we wish to devote to that. Had 
we been able to enlarge the building, 
as I was hoping when I last talked to 
you, we could have done that and 
had space for you too. But it isn’t 
practical to do any building at 
present. 

Raupu (Dejectedly): If only you’d de- 
cided sooner, Mr. Putnam, we could 
have been looking for somewhere 
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else to go. (Bell rings. JERRY goes 
and comes in with Mr. FINLEY.) 

Mr. Peters: How do you do. Mr. 
Finley, I presume? 

Mr. Finuey (Nodding and holding out 
his hand): Yes. Glad to know you, 
Mr. Peters. 

Mr. Perers (Shaking his hand): This 
is Mr. Putnam. (The two men nod 
acknowledgment.) My sons, Ralph 
and Jerry. (Indicates each with a 
gesture of his hand) 

Mr. Fintey: How do you do, Mr. 
Putnam. Boys. 

Mr. Putnam: How do you do. I must 
be getting along, Mr. Peters. 

RawpH: I'll see you to the door. (Mr. 
Putnam and Rap exit at right. 
Rapa returns shortly.) 

Mr. Frinuey (Jo Mr. Perers): From 
our correspondence I’do not mind 
telling you that the Agency is favor- 
ably impressed. We are always glad 
to find reliable people to handle the 
selling of rail transportation. How- 
ever, a careful investigation is, of 
course, necessary. 

Mr. Peters: Of course. We thought 
you’d like to see the books we kept 
when we were operating as a part- 
time bureau for the tour operators. 

Mr. Fintey: Yes, I would. Also your 
proposed plans for advertising and 
stimulating business. We have 
checked your references already. 

Mr. Perers: I presumed so. 

Mr. Finuey: What are the terms be- 
tween you and the Putnam Depart- 
ment Store? I’d like to see them 
first. Adequate space in a good loca- 
tion is very important. Too much 
space can be as great a handicap 
as not enough. 








Mr. Perers: Well, I’m embarrassed to 
say that, contrary to all expectation, 
our request from Mr. Putnam has 
just been refused. 

Mr. Finney: Refused! I thought it was 
definite. 

RapH: We thought so too. It had been 
all but agreed upon. 

Mr. Finuey (A bit impatiently): Well, 
then, what is your location to be? 
Mr. Perers: We don’t know. This 
presents quite a problem at the mo- 

ment. 

Mr. Finuey: You mean you've not 
another place in mind? (Rubs chin) 
Then I think it best if I postpone my 
proceedings here until you find one. 

Jerry (Eagerly): Couldn’t we open 
here at home again? 

Mr. Peters: Not for the scope I wish 
to take in now, Jerry. You see, Mr. 
Finley, this news from Mr. Putnam 
has hardly sunk in yet. That is why 
he was here just now. 

Mr. Finutey: I’m sorry, Mr. Peters. 
But when you have a place, you can 
notify the board. I'll investigate 
your records then. (Looks at watch) 
I’m pretty busy, and in view of this 
turn of events, I’d like to get an 
earlier train than I’d planned on. 
(Holds out hand. Mr. Peters takes 
it.) Good-bye and good luck, Good- 
bye, boys. 

Raps and Jerry: Good-bye, Mr. Fin- 
ley. (Mr. Perers sees him out at 
right, and returns shortly.) 

Jerry (Kicking the desk angrily): He 
wasn’t very nice. 

Raupu: He could have O.K.’d every- 
thing but that, couldn’t he? 

Mr. Peters (Sinking into chair at 

right): Oh, I guess so. But it is really 








my fault for not being more fore- 

handed about it. They probably get 
as discouraged as we do. But I cer- 
tainly didn’t count on this! (Jerry 
crosses to Mr. Peters’ chair and sits 
on chair arm, putting his arm across 
his father’s shoulders.) 

Jerry: Cheer up, Dad! 
something. 

Raupx (Toleranily): You'll think of 
something. 

Mr. Peters (Laughing): What can 
you think of that’s different? After 
all, a location is just that — a loca- 
tion, and there doesn’t seem to be 
any great quantity of them right 
now. 

Jerry (Stubbornly): Well, just the 
same, I’ll fix things up. See if I 
don’t. 


I'll think of 


CURTAIN 
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ScENE 2 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 
later. 

Ar Rise: Raupa ts at desk as before. 
JERRY enters excitedly. 

Ratpo: Well, my own brother! 
Where’ve you been the past two 
weeks? 

Jerry: Busy. Say, I got my job in 
Yellowstone. Isn’t that great? 

Raupu: Yeah, Jerry. That’s swell. 
(Dejectedly) All the good it will do 
you, though, except for the fun of it. 
At the rate we’re going we'll never 
open. There is such a dearth of office 
space now. 

Jerry: Something tells me Mr. Put- 
nam will change his mind. 

Raxpu: Not in a hundred years. Dad’s 

used all the arguments in the book. 


Two weeks 
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I’m still trying to get him to open 
here, but he says it won’t work. I 
guess we'll simply have to wait. 

Jerry: Not for long, [ bet! I’m going 
to Mr. Putnam myself. 

RaupH: You? What for? 

Jerry: Well, I’ve been conducting an 
experiment of my own. An experi- 
ment to make Mr. Putnam see how 
valuable we’d be — (Mr. Peters 
comes bustling in from right.) 

Mr. Perers: Boys, I think we might 
be able to get the office of Brown and 
Brown when they move to their 
new one. 

Jerry (Winking at RatpH): Maybe we 
won’t need to. (He flops into chair 
and puts feet over the arm.) 

Rap (Turning sideways in his desk 
chair to face his father): I don’t know 
what Jerry’s been up to, but what- 
ever it is, it must be pretty good — 
in his opinion. (Looks knowingly at 
JERRY, who hits the air with his fist in 
Raupn’s direction, grinning.) 

Jerry: Well, I’ve been taking a poll. 
(Pulls a notebook out of his pocket and 
opens it) I’ve been standing at Put- 
nam’s Main Street door for the past 
two weeks getting answers from the 
public to a questionnaire I wrote. 

Mr. Peters (Horrified): Jerry! 

Raupa (Grinning): Didn’t the floor- 
walkers chase you away? 

Jerry (Scornfully): I’m not dumb! I 
had permission. 

Mr. Perers (Approaching Jerry): 
How’d you get it? Why would Mr. 
Putnam let a kid like you bother his 
customers? 

Jerry: I said it was research for my 

civies class. (Mr. Perers glares at 

him. Hurriedly) Well, it could have 
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been. It’s important civic work. 
Want to see the questions? (RALPH 
comes over from the desk and Mr. 
Perers crosses to JeRrRy’s chair. 
They look over his shoulder. Reading) 
1. Do you, or would you, like to 
travel? 2. What places interest you 
most? 3. Have you ever traveled? 
4. Was special clothing or equipment 
needed? 5. Where did you buy it? 
6. Are you contemplating a vacation 
away from home this year? 7. Would 
it interest you to have travel in- 
formation available in this store? 

Mr. Perers (Unbelievingly): You 
mean to say Mr. Putnam let you ask 
those questions? 

Jerry (Hesitanily): Not exactly. He 
didn’t read them. I guess he thought 
a school experiment would be safe. 
(Pauses) He was too busy to spend 
the time looking at them. 

Rap: And were you glad! 

Mr. Perers (With increasing interest) : 
And people actually bothered to 
answer them? 

Jerry: Sure. The public is pretty well 
educated to polls nowadays. Lots of 
people seemed really interested, 
others tolerant, and some wouldn’t 
do it. The ones just tolerant [ urged 
into it by telling them it was for 
school. 

RaupH (Caustically): Only it wasn’t. 

Jerry (Defensively): Well, gee whiz, 
I'll take it to Miss Quinn if that will 
make it legal in your and Dad’s eyes. 
She would be interested, I’m sure. 

Mr. Perers (Sternly): Nonetheless, 
you stretched a point. 

Jerry: But Dad, look at the results! 

Mr. Perers (Reading to himself): 
Amazing! (Doorbell rings. Rapa 








exits at right and re-enters escorting 

Miss Quinn. JERRY climbs out of his 
chair and stands respectfully.) 

Miss Quinn: Mr. Peters, I have come 
to see you concerning Gerald. 

Mr. Peters (Glancing at Jerry, who 
twists uneasily): Would you like him 
to leave while you talk to me? 

Jerry: Gee, Miss Quinn, we were just 
talking about you. 

Miss Quinn (70 Mr. Perers): No. 
He might as well stay. I imagine 
you do not know that — 

Jerry: I’ve just been telling him. 


Mr. Perrers: Jerry, please don’t 
interrupt. 
Miss Quinn: . . . that he has been con- 


ducting some crazy sort of ques- 
tionnaire pretending it was for my 
class at school. Did you tell your 
father that, Jerry? 

Jerry: Yes, Miss Quinn. 

Mr. Perers: I learned it only now, 
however, Miss Quinn. I realize the 
boy had and has no right to mis- 
represent in this way. 

Miss Quinn: The questionnaire in it- 
self may be harmless enough, but 
when my friends come from Put- 
nam’s after shopping there and ask 
me what kind of a nuisance I am try- 
ing to make of myself —(JERry tries 
to hide a smile.) 

Mr. Perers: The boy shall be made to 
realize what he has done. 

Jerry: But Dad. 

Mr. Perers: But his motive was the 
best. He was trying to help me start 
my business. He should have chosen 
some other way. 

Jerry: But there wasn’t any other 

way! You couldn’t think of any, 

could you? (RALPH goes to left-hand 








window and stands looking out.) 

Miss Quinn: Well, I don’t mean to be 
unsympathetic, but you realize no 
teacher wishes to bother adults in 
public places unless she thinks it a 
matter vital to educating young 
people, and in this case I didn’t even 
know what was going on! 

Jerry (Stepping forward eagerly): I 
was going to tell you, Miss Quinn. 
You'll really be interested. 

Rap (At window): Here comes Mr. 
Putnam. Boy, does he look angry! 

Miss Qutnn: I went to him of course. 
I told him it was none of my doing. 

Jerry: Gee, Miss Quinn, what’d you 
do that for? He didn’t mind before. 
Why should it matter who thought 
it up, you or I? 

Mr. Perers: Jerry, let Mr. Putnam 
in. (JERRY exits at right while others 
wait tensely. He re-enters with Mr. 
Putnam who is glaring at him. When 
he sees Mr. Perers, he turns his at- 
tention to him.) 

Mr. Putnam (Angrily): Listen, Mr. 
Peters, you keep that kid of yours 
away from my store! He’s a public 
nuisance, and if he annoys my cus- 
tomers again, I’ll have him put in 
jail! 

Jerry: But I had your permission. 

Rap: Why didn’t you tell Mr. Put- 
nam the truth about it? 

Jerry (Angrily): Because you know 
what would have happened, all of 
you! None of you think my ideas 
are any good! 

Mr. Putnam: I don’t usually stand in 
the way of education, but it seems 
this whole thing was just a hoax. 

How do you think my customers will 

like that when they find out? Al- 
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ready we’ve had several requests at 

the information booth as to when a 

travel service will open in our store! 

Mr. Perers: You have! 

RaupH: You have? 

JERRY (Opening his notebook): Let me 
show you the results of my ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Putnam (Waving his hand): Take 
that thing away! 

Miss Quinn: I'd like to see them, 
Jerry. What were the questions? 

Jerry: Thanks, Miss Quinn. (He 
walks to stand beside her, showing her 
the notebook.) Here they are; I’ve 
just been telling Dad and Ralph. 
(She looks. Raupx and Mr. Perers 
also come to look. Mr. Putnam 
glares angrily from where he is stand- 
ing.) Here I have tabulated my re- 
sults. (J'urns notebook pages) Fif- 
teen hundred people made responses 
forme. Ninety percent either have 
traveled, or would like to travel. 

RaupH: That means, then, that thir- 
teen hundred and fifty people will be 
interested in our ads. 

Mr. Perers: And quite a percentage of 
that number might be induced by 
our ads to take a trip. 

Jerry: Those who purchased clothing 
or equipment for travel did so in 
fifteen different stores, local and out- 
of-town. 

Mr. Perers (Reading): Seventy-four 
percent hope to take a vacation 
away from home this year. 

JERRY: Seventy-one percent would be 
interested in travel service in your 
store, Mr. Putnam. Eleven percent 
don’t care, and eighteen percent 
aren’t interested. 

Mr. Putnam (Crossing to join the 
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group): You don’t say! Is that on 

the level? 

Jerry (Scornfully): Of course! 

Mr. Perers (Reprimanding): You 
mustn’t be resentful, Jerry. Mr. 
Putnam has reason to doubt you. 

JERRY (Embarrassed): Yes, he does. 
I’m sorry, Mr. Putnam, and I owe 
you an apology too, Miss Quinn. 
But these figures are correct. If you 
care to, you can check by conduct- 
ing your own poll. 

Mr. Putnam (Suddenly laughing): I 
guess that under the circumstances, 
Jerry, we are obliged to forgive you. 
I guess it was the only way to prove 
your point to me. But another time 
tell me exactly what you are doing 
and why, and I will try to consider 
it with an open mind. Mr. Peters, 
this looks like a conclusive argu- 
ment in favor of locating your travel 
service in our store. 

Miss Quinn: Bring your records to 
school, Jerry. It will be a report of 
interest to the class. 

Jerry: Hot dog! (Mr. Putnam and 
Miss QuINN exit at right, escorted by 
JERRY.) 

Mr. Perers: Ralph, get long distance 
and let me speak to Mr. Finley. 
JERRY (Returning): Boy, oh boy! Dad, 
if I spend my hours off this summer 
hiking around and listening to the 
guides, may I run a trip to Yellow- 
stone someday? (RaupH is dialing 
during this time, asking for long dis- 

tance, etc.) 

Mr. Perers (Laughing): When we are 

five or six times larger than we’ll be 

for several years perhaps you may. 

(Jerry looks momentarily discour- 

aged; then his face lights up.) 




























































Jerry: How about excursions to the 
Kenmere College football games 
played away from home, then? 
How about — 

Ratpw (Putting his hand over the 
mouthpiece of the phone): He'll be on 
in a minute, Dad. How about dis- 


tributing pamphlets in the Putnam 
Tearoom? Women often discuss 
there summer plans there — 

Jerry: How about — 

Mr. Perers: Boys! Boys! 


THE END 


Growing Pains 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 
Mince BENnNeETT, a girl of fifteen 
ApELE BENNETT, her older sister, 
seventeen 
Prissy PARTRIDGE, her roommate 
Stats Mason, her classmate 
Gwen Harkngss, another classmate 
Miss McGu11, headmistress of Duncan 
Hall 


SCENE 1 

Setrinc: A double room in Duncan 
Hall, a girls’ boarding school. 

At Rise: Prissy sits at desk setting her 
hair. She dips her fingers in a vase of 
water and rolls up a litile strand of 
hair which she fastens with some bobby 
pins that she holds between her lips. 
MinGE enters carrying a scarlet eve- 
ning dress on a hanger that she hooks 
over a picture. She brushes down the 
folds and stands back to admire the 
effect. 

Mince: Not bad, Prissy. 

Prissy (Mumbles over bobby pins): Bad? 
It’s ravishing. A million times 
snappier than mine. 

Mince: I wouldn’t say that. Of course, 
I know I was awfully extravagant. 


Prissy: Nonsense. It was found 
money. 

Mince: Even so, fifty dollars is fifty 
dollars. I never should have shopped 
with Adele if I wanted to economize. 

Prissy: She has good taste, your sister. 

Mipae: And it was wonderful to buy 
exactly what I wanted. You’re used 
to it, but I usually have to select 
something from a leftover rack of 
clearance. It seems wicked to profit 
by a theft. 

Prissy: Lucky you were insured. 

Mince: And it isn’t as if I ever really 
liked that old pin of grandmother’s. 
Poor Mother loved her silver. 

Prissy: Wasn’t that insured, too? 

Mince: Oh, sure — but Mother and 
Dad decided we needed a new roof 
more than silver. She wrote that of 
course the money was mine to do 
with as I chose, but she had thought 
I could get an evening dress and a 
spring suit. 

Prissy: I think you were perfectly 
right to blow it all in on something 
good. When the sophomore class of 
Conway College invites the sopho- 
more class of Duncan Hall to a 
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cance it’s in the nature of a preview. 

Mince (Goes to chest of drawers at left): 
That’s what Del says. She told me 
in no uncertain terms she didn’t 
want to be mortified by her kid 
sister. 

Prissy: Imagine if you’d had to wear 
that black dress! (They both indulge 
in loud laughter.) 

Mince: I never supposed I’d gain 
nearly ten pounds this winter. If it 
were a costume party I could go as 
the Witch Woman in the New 
Yorker. And when I bought it last 
summer I thought it was terribly 
sophisticated. Whether it’s right or 
wrong, I owe a big thrill to that 
burglar. 

Prissy: Takes a thief to catch a thrill. 
Didn’t he swipe anything of your 
sister’s? 

Mince (Shakes her head): Uh uh. She 
left home that morning for college 
and was she mad when she heard the 
news. She always claims I have all 
the luck. (Takes gold slippers wrapped 
tn black paper from the bottom drawer 
and sets them under gown) Wonder if 
Quentin’ll send me a corsage. I’d 
like gardenias. 

Prissy: Sure he’ll send you flowers — 
gardenias, too, I’ll bet. Wouldn’t 
you know dopey Dave’d settle for 
funeral roses? (Thumbs toward flor- 
tst’s box on chest of drawers) 

Mince: Why do you bother with Dave, 
Prissy, when you have so many 
dates? 

Prissy (Has finished her hair, flings 
down comb and goes to chest of draw- 
ers where she rants about selecting 
lingerie): Won’t for long. A fool and 
his honey are soon parted. (Inspects 


a slip with a broken strap) Look at 
that! They’re always breaking. 

Mince: And the funny thing is they 
never mend themselves. Give it to 
me. I'll fix it. I’m the only girl in 
Duncan Hall who can use a thimble. 

Prissy: You angel! (Tosses it over to 
her and selects another. Then pokes 
in the jumble and shuts the drawer) 
I’m off for a shower. Too-da-loo. 
(She exits. Mince takes sewing 
basket from chest of drawers and sits 
on her couch sewing. There is a knock 
on the door.) 

Mince: Enter. 

Stats (A very thin girl comes in with a 
white florist’s bor): See what Santa 
sent you! 

Mince: Thanks, Slats. 

Stats (Stands back and admires gown): 
Wowie, Midge, you’ll be the belle of 
the ball. 

Mince: With Adele at the same dance? 

Stats: Must be kind of hard on a girl, 
having such a pretty sister. 

Mince: I’m used to it. (Has untied box) 
Pray for gardenias, Slats. (Opens 
box and takes out a lovely gardenia 
corsage) Thank goodness! Aren’t 
they gorgeous! And gold ribbon to 
match my slippers! (Pins them on 
velvet coat-hanger over shoulder of 
dress) 

Stats: Guess you can count on 
Quentin to do the right thing. 

Mince: He’s a grand pal, all right, but 
we’ve never gone in for high society 
together. I was just thinking, Slats, 
we’re like grubs — 

Stats: In sweater cocoons emerging 
into butterflies! 

Mince: Yop. It’s the finis of one life — 
the beginning of another. (Prissy 








returns in bathrobe and bare feet, 
carrying her scuffies, her underclothes 
tucked under her arm.) 

Prissy: Hi, Slats. Oh, they came! 
Gardenias! What did I tell you? 
(She tosses clothes into the closet and 
opening her bathrobe shows an ab- 
breviated slip.) Look, girls, here’s a 
new one for the book. There’s many 
a slip twix the waist and the hip. 

Stats (As they both laugh): Prissy, 
you’re killing. I was wondering — 
do you kids think it’s unethical to 
buy oneself a corsage? 

Prissy: Certainly not. 

Stats: Do you mind, Midge, if I get 
one exactly like yours? 

Mince: Of course I wouldn’t. 
couldn’t get anything lovelier. 

Stats (Picks up cover): Eckerheart. 
Guess I’ll toddle down and treat 
myself. Blind dates never come 
across. They’re the pay-off. 

Prissy: Pay it with flowers. 

Stats: Smartie. Be seein’ yo’. (Exit) 

Mince: She ought to have a date of her 
own. She’s a swell guy. 

Prissy (Gelling out a manicure set): 
She will. Don’t feel sorry for her. 
She’ll get herself a good old steady, 
the way you have. It’s girls like me, 
who have a lot of trash under their 
feet, who need sympathy. 

Mince: So says the most popular girl 
in Duncan Hall! 

Prissy (Props a foot on the desk, pre- 
paratory to painting her toe-nails): 
Here’s another, Midge. Great aches 
from little ache-corns grow. 

Mipee (Laughs): You'd get better 
marks, Prissy, if you spent half the 
time on your lessons that you do on 
those twisted quotations. 


You 


Prissy: But this is more fun. 

Mince: Here’s your slip twix the hem 
and the hip. (Tosses it over Prissy’s 
head) 

Prissy: I have the swellest roommate 
in Duncan Hall. 

Mince (Throws herself on her couch): 
Suppose, Prissy, just suppose a lot, | 
mean an awful lot of boys cut in to- 
night — on account of the dress, of 
course wouldn’t that be sort of 
hard on Tin? 

Prissy: He’ll have to make the best 
of it. 

Mince: It’s going to seem awlully 
funny. 

Prissy: You sound like a faded old 
wallflower. 

Mince: No, I generally get along O.K. 
with boys, but I’ll never be a wow 
like Adele. 

Prissy: Not many girls are. She’s 
prettier than lots of movie stars. | 
love to — (A knock on the door and 
ADELE enters carrying a briefcase. 
Her blond hair has just been curled at 
the beauty parlor.) Speaking of an- 
gels! Hello, Adele. 

ADELE: Hello, kids. Ready for the big 
night? You don’t seem to be over 
busy primping, Midge. 

Mince (Sits up): I’m showered and 
manicured — nothing to do. 

ADELE (Goes over to the red dress): We 
made no mistake. That gown is 
really gorgeous. 

Mince: Ought to be — it cost enough. 

ApELE: And worth every cent. But 
how can I ever borrow it after you’ve 
flaunted it tonight? 

Prissy: Wish I had a sister to swop 
clothes. 

Minege: So do I. This is all one way. | 
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ADELE: Well, I never wore it. 


can’t squeeze into Del’s duds. (Ad- 
dresses her sister) Did you remember 
to bring my white sweater? I need 
it tonight. 


ApELE: Yes, but for any sake don’t 


come swathed in wool like a rheu- 
matic grandmother. Here — (Takes 
white sweater from brief case and 
tosses it to Minar) I’m glad to get rid 
of it. The way you’ve hounded me 
about it. 

MipGe: You've had it ever since we 
were home for the Christmas holi- 
days. 

I told 

Mother I wouldn’t need it. A neat 
corsage Tin sent. 

Mine¢e: Isn’t it gorgeous! 

ADELE: You can tell a man’s back- 
ground by the flowers he sends. I 
hear from someone who knows the 
Hamiltons that Tin is wearing tails! 

Mipge: You make him sound like a 
monkey. He hasn’t any tux — and 
he only has tails because he was an 
usher at his cousin’s wedding last 
spring. (She smoothes sweater, pricks 
her hand and looks down. Then she 
holds up the sweater and stares.) Oh! 
Oh! (Groans) 

ADELE: If there are moth holes it isn’t 
my fault. 

Mince: No, not that. Look! The pin! 
The pin that was stolen! 

ADELE: Not really? (Goes over and 
looks) How did it get there? 

Minee: I don’t know. I had it on the 
cushion on the bureau. 

ADELE (Thinking): I remember Ed 
was honking at the curb — Mother 
fished out your sweater and said I’d 
need it — I said I wouldn’t and I 
must have tossed it on the bureau. 
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Yes, that’s right. When she insisted 
I must take it, I snatched it up. The 
pin must have caught in it. 

Mince: Yes. (Slowly) Yop. Then — 
it — wasn’t — stolen. 

ApDELE: Apparently not. 

Mince: But the money! I’ve spent it! 

ADELE: Well, too late to do anything 
about it now — your good luck holds 
out. 

Mince: Fifty dollars for one dress. 

ADELE: No sense worrying, it’s a fait 
accompli. Even if your hair does 
curl naturally, shouldn’t you put it 
up, or something? I’ve got to step on 
it. Bye, girls. (Exit ADELE.) 

Mince (Still staring at the pin): Oh, 
Prissy, what’ll I do? 

Prissy: What can you do? 
sister says, it’s too late. 

Mince: Waste all that money on a 
dress I won’t wear again this year — 
maybe I’ll outgrow it as I did the 
black one. It isn’t right. 

Prissy: Don’t let it spoil your evening. 
The dress is bought and that’s that. 

Mince: No, I can do something. (Goes 
to dress and takes off corsage, then 
lifts down dress) 

Prissy: What are you doing? 

Mince: Taking it back. 

Prissy: They’ll never return your 
money. 

Minae: Yes, they will. They said so — 
any time before the dance. 

Prissy: Midge, don’t. You can’t. I 
shan’t let you. 

Mince (Getting box 
Haven’t much time. 

Prissy: What’ll you wear? 

Mince: Have to squeeze into my black. 

Prissy: Think of your sister. She’ll be 
furious. 


As your 


from closet): 








Mince (Puts box on couch and folds 
dress): Can’t help that. 

Prissy: Don’t be so impetuous. This 
dance is frightfully important — 
sets the stage for your college career. 

Mince: Could be. 

Prissy: Another thing. You may meet 
the man in your life. You and Tin are 
good pals but a girl never marries a 
pal. Weigh a husband against this 
little extravagance. Years hence you 
can tell him: “Darling, I nearly lost 
you for a few miserable pennies.’ 
After all a penny saved is still only a 
penny. 

Mince: But this isn’t a few miserable 
pennies, Prissy, it’s — (Counts on 
her fingers) it’s five thousand. You 
don’t know what that means to my 
family. Your parents are wealthy. I 
can’t let Dad pay for this dress — I 
simply can’t. (Closes box) 

Prissy: I'll lend you the money — 
some of it. I haven’t that much. 
Mince: Wouldn’t help, thanks just the 

same. 

Prissy: Don’t dash off like that. Think. 
Think how we split a lung laughing 
at that skinny black dress. 

Mince: Have to hurry. When do they 
close? Five? Five-thirty? (Gets 
string from her desk drawer) 

Prissy: Earn the money, Midge, baby 
sitting. 

Mince: Too much. What little I earn 
I need for other things. 

Prissy: I have it! What dumb clucks 
we’ve been! Sell the pin! 

Mince (Stops tying the box and 
straightens): Yes . . . yes, I might 
try — but second-hand things don’t 
bring much. 


Prissy: Diamonds do! They’re sky 


high. That’s quite a diamond in the 
center. 

Mince: Yes, it is. 

Prissy: Bet it’s worth more than fifty 
bucks — all those little pearls, too. 
Maybe seventy-five. 

Mipce: Oh, Prissy, wouldn’t it be 
wonderful! (Puts pin in her purse 
and gets polo coat) Even if I only got 
forty — I’d make up the difference. 

Prissy: Or thirty — I’d lend you — 

Mince: No, forty will be my bottom 
figure — or maybe thirty-five. (Picks 
up box) 

Prissy: Don’t take your dress, Midge. 

Mince: Just in case. Wish me luck. 

Prissy: I do, indeed I do. See a pin, 
pick it up, take it right to hock. All 
the night you’ll have good luck in 
your bright red frock. 

CURTAIN 
+ * ~ 7 
ScENE 2 

Tre: Two hours later. 

Serrina: The same. 

At Rise: Prissy sits at her desk, a 
magazine propped before her, eating 
crackers and cheese. MuIpGE enters 
wearily without her boz. 

Prissy: Midge! Oh, Midge, you 
didn’t! I knew, when you were gone 
for hours something terrible had 
happened. 

Mince (Drops into chair and kicks off 
scuffies): I’m so tired. 

Prissy: Where on earth have you 
been? 

Mince: Walking — that’s all — just 
walking. 

Prissy: Go on, tell me everything. 

Mince: Nothing to tell. I took the pin 
to the jeweler in the Vil. Seventeen 
dollars. 
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Prissy: No! Diamond and all? 

MinG_E (Nods): Said the diamond was 
an old-fashioned cut. Wouldn’t offer 
another cent. Not a cent. 

Prissy (Mournfully): So you took back 
that beautiful dress! 

Mince (Nods): I asked the sales- 
woman if they had anything for 
seventeen dollars. The fire in her 
eyes nearly burned me up. (Sighs) 
Now there’s only one thing I wish. 
I wish something, anything would 
happen so I didn’t have to go to that 
old dance. 

Prissy: What about Quentin? 

Mince: Oh, I have to go, of course. 
(Gets up and takes co2t to closet) The 
kids were dashing over for dinner. 
Aren’t you going? 

Prissy: Can’t comb my hair out yet. 
And if you intend squeezing into 
that black dress you’d better not eat 
either. 

Mince: Don’t intend to. Maybe I’d 
better try it on — see if I can endure 
it. (Gets black dress from closet) 

Prissy: You’re an idiot, a conscien- 
tious idiot. 

Mince: There will be other dances. A 
dress shouldn’t be so important. 
Prissy: But it is. Beauty’s not skin 
deep — it’s what covers the skin. 
One cracker wouldn’t hurt. Here. 

(Passes her a spread cracker) 

Mince: No, thanks. (Pulls off sweater, 
drops skirt and gets into black crepe 
dress which is very tight) I need help. 
(Goes over to Prissy) 

Prissy: And how. (Works on zipper) 
Breathe in. More. Gosh you’ve 
gained since you last tried it on. 
But I’m not a bit sorry for you. If 
you die of congested inners it’s your 


own fault. (Gets it zipped) There. 

Mince (Whispers): Thanks. 

Prissy: Can you stand it? 

Mince: I guess so. The question is, 
can I sit in it. (She sinks into chair. 
There is a loud tear.) 

Prissy: Now you’ve done it. 

Mince: One thing, I can breathe. 
(Looks at slit along right side) 

Prissy: Now what? You’re the tallest 
girl in the dorm — who has anything 
to lend you? 

Mince (Getting out of dress): I’ll wear 
this over a black slip. I have a red 
sash. 

Prissy: Sash! Who wears sashes these 
days? 

Mince (Taking dress to closet and get- 
ting a bathrobe): I do, for one. And 
Tin won’t mind. He doesn’t notice 
clothes. But of course no one will 
cut in — not a soul. Could you coax 
Dick to dance with me once so Tin’ll 
have a change? 

Prissy: Continually, if I can. I think 
Tin’s the cats. (A knock on door and 
GWEN enters.) 

Gwen: Hi, kids. Heard you talking. 
Aren’t you eating? 

Prissy: Having a snack. Help your- 
self. 

Gwen: No, thanks. I have a headache. 
(Spreads a cracker and eats it) Can’t 
go tonight. My date has — I’m 
ashamed to say it — has the measles. 

Mince: George? Really? Tin and I 
were with you and him... . 

Prissy: What tough luck. 

Gwen: Oh, I don’t know as I’m miss- 
ing so much. Evy Mason went last 
year. She said it wasn’t so hot. 

Prissy: You couldn’t get into Gwen’s 
dress, could you, Midge? 
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Mince: Well, hardly. 

Gwen: Why, Midge, where’s your 
gorgeous new gown? 

Mince: Took it back. 
too expensive. 

Gwen: Good sense, if you ask me. 
After all, they consider us kinder- 
garten infants. (Knock on the door. 
Another knock) 

Prissy: Come in. (Miss 
headmistress, enters.) 

Miss McGi.t: Girls, girls, aren’t any 
of you eating dinner tonight? Midge, 
dear, I had a telephone message for 
you about half an hour ago, while 
you ‘were out. 

Mince: Me? 

Miss McGiit (TZenderly): Yes, my 
dear. It — it isn’t good news. 

Mince (Frightened): Mother? Dad? 

Miss McGiuu: Oh no, nothing really 
bad, like that. But I know how 
much you’ve counted on this dance 
— getting that beautiful dress. But 
try to be philosophical. After all, it’s 
really only a promotion dance to sell 
Conway College. I never approved. 
I think you girls have plenty of 
time — next year you'll have your 
own Junior Prom. 

Mince: Yes, Miss McGill. 

Miss McGi1x: Quentin feels terribly 
about it, but it’s just one of those 
things. 

Mince: Sick? 

GwEN: Measles? 

Miss McGiiu: Oh, oh no. He’s all 
right, but he — he can’t go to the 
dance. Poor boy, at the last minute 
he found he couldn’t get into his eve- 
ning clothes. 

Mince (Bursts out laughing): Oh, oh, 

that’s too too — 


Decided it was 


McGi11, 





Miss McGruitz: You’re not going to 
have hysterics. 

Mince: I think I am. (Laughing some 
more) 

Miss McGiit: But you mustn't. 
You’re such a fine, well-balanced girl. 
Please, Midge, try to control your- 
self. There’s a brighter side. 

Mince (Attempts to check mirth): Yes, 
Miss McGill. 

Miss McGru: He’ll be here any min- 
ute to drive you into Boston to a 
play and because of the circum- 
stances — Quentin’s such a fine boy 
— his mother was a pupil here, you 
know — I’m giving you a one 
o’clock and he says he’ll take you to 
a very nice night club. 

Gwen: Wow! 

Miss McGuz: Yes, I’m sure you'll 
have quite as much fun as you 
would have at the dance. 

GwEN: More. 

Miss McGuxz: Maybe more. 

Mince: Of course I will. Oh, Miss 
McGill, you didn’t know I found my 
pin I thought was stolen, so I took 
back the new dress and I’ve just 
torn my black one and I looked like 
a fright in it anyway. Oh, I’m so, so 
delighted! (A car horn) There he is! 
I'll wear my corsage! (A thump on 
the door and Siats barges in.) 

Stats: Hello. (Sees headmistress and 
adds) Miss McGill. Say, Midge, 
your date’s waiting for you. He 
tells me you’re ditching the dance 
for a play in Boston. What’s the 
big idea? Getting high hat? 

Mip¢e: Oh no, not at all. Here’s one 
for your book, Prissy. It’s just a 
matter of sour drapes. 

THE END 
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Characters 

Harotp Watson | students from 

Jerry Meprorp } Greenwood High 

Sue RUBENS School 

Dr. Kino, Health Officer of the town of 
Greenwood 

Miss WALKER, Public Health Nurse 

DAPHNE GRANT, slenographer 

SetrinG: Dr. King’s office. 

At Rise: Dr. Kine is at his desk, busy 
reading letters. Haroup and JERRY 
enter together. 

Jerry: Dr. King? Your secretary told 
us to come right in. I am Jerry 
Medford and this is Harold Watson. 
We are from Greenwood High. We 
have come to — 

Dr. Kina (Rising and shaking hands 
with each boy cordially): To relieve 
me of my duties for a day! Which 
one of you boys is to be “Health 
Officer of the day’’? 

Jerry: Harold is. He is brighter than 
I. Besides he wants to be a doctor. 

Harotp (Quickly): Oh, cut it out, 
Jerry! We drew lots, sir, and I won. 

Dr. Kine (Laughing): So getting to be 
a health officer is as easy as that! 
Then, Jerry, the plan for you will be 
to spend the day with our chief 
Sanitary Inspector. I understand 
you want to see how we keep Green- 
wood a clean and healthful city. 
You will visit markets, restaurants 
and dairies, inspect the water supply 
and see how we dispose of wastes. 


Health Officer For a Day 


by Dorothy Deming 
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You will find Mr. Wall waiting for 
you in room 16. Suppose you come 
back this afternoon and report on 
your day’s experiences. Does that 
suit you, Dr. Harold? 

Harowp (A little confused by the title): 
Sure — swell — I mean, yes, sir. 
Please do that, Jerry. 

Jerry: ‘Mr. Medford” to you! Thank 
you, Dr. King. So long, Doc! 
(Waves to HAROLD and goes out.) 

Dr. Kine (Motioning to his desk): Sit 
down, Harold. Let me tell you in 
general what your duties are. I will 
be in the Board Room on the next 
floor most of the morning in case you 
should need me for anything, and my 
secretary, Daphne Grant, knows a 
lot about the daily routine here. She 
will answer many of the telephone 
calls or will tell you to whom to refer 
them. Trouble is (Pauses, looking 
worried), things happen here that are 
not routine. That’s the reason I’ll 
have to be close by. 

Haro .p: I should hope so! I have been 
studying the health conditions in 
our town, Dr. King, and I’m awfully 
glad to have this chance to find out 
more. I know that all our milk sold 
publicly is pasteurized, that we have 
an unusually safe water supply that 
is carefully checked each week and 
that our laboratory for carrying out 
diagnostic tests is considered the 
best in the State! 










Dr. Kina (Amazed): Why, Doctor, 
thank you. Yes, our citizens have 
made it possible through their taxes 
to have a very well equipped health 


department. Our laboratory is 
headed by well-trained technicians 
and we consider our work with 
mothers and children, especially the 
school health program, above stand- 
ard. 

Haro.p: I guess this idea of having a 
high school student “Health Officer 
for a Day” came from the school 
nurse, didn’t it? 

Dr. Kina: Indeed it did, and I want 
you to meet our supervising nurse, 
Miss Walker, before she leaves her 
office for her work in the schools. 
(Presses a buzzer) 

DaruneE (Notebook and pencil in hand 
appears at door): Yes, Doctor? 

Dr. Kine: Daphne, this is Dr. Harold 
Watson — Health Officer for the 
Day — Miss Grant. (HAROLD bows, 
DAPHNE smiles at him.) He will be 
calling on you for help from time to 
time. Would you please ask Miss 
Walker to step in when she has a 
moment? I want Dr. Watson to 
meet her. 

DapuNeE: Yes, Dr. King (70 Haro.p) 
Glad to have you with us, Doctor. 
(Exit) 

Dr. Kine: Now there is something 
special on my mind today, Harold. 
It’s polio — infantile paralysis. You 
know by the newspapers that we 
have had two cases in the north end 
of town — both are hospitalized and 
both are doing well. All our doctors 
and hospitals have been alerted and 
Miss Walker is meeting with the 
Parent-Teacher Association this 


afternoon. Our nurses are also visit- 
ing homes where there is any sus- 
,picious illness, answering questions 
and trying to prevent panic. 

Harotp: Gee, Doctor, please stick 
around. I wouldn’t know what to do 
if a case was reported. Shall we close 
the schools? 

Dr. Kine: A good question, Harold, 
and one of the first we ask ourselves 
in the face of almost any communi- 
cable disease. It is a possibility the 
local Medical Society and my Board 
are considering if more cases should 
develop. If there are many cases of 
infantile paralysis reported in the 
early fall, it is usual to postpone the 
opening of schools so that we don’t 
bring together a large group of chil- 
dren among whom there might be an 
early case developing. You see, 
polio is like many other communi- 
cable diseases; it is most catching be- 
fore the signs of real illness develop, 
before there is any diagnosis. So, the 
safest thing is not to permit crowds 
to gather — that’s the reason we 
close the baby conferences, health 
stations, playgrounds and swimming 
pools, and urge parents to keep the 
children away from the movies. 
This year the schools had already 
opened when the first case was re- 
ported. 

Harotp: But you wouldn’t close 
things up just for two cases? 

Dr. Kine: No, we — 

Miss WALKER (Appearing at the office 
door): May I interrupt? Good morn- 
ing, Dr. King. And this is our new 
health officer? Why, Harold Wat- 
son! Fancy finding you here. Harold 
is my next-door neighbor, Dr. King. 
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Harotp (Grins): ’‘’Morning, Miss 
Walker, I’m your boss. 

Miss WALKER: Poor me! Dr. King, be- 
fore I forget it, Mr. Griggs of Roose- 
velt School wants me to come up 
every morning this week and ex- 
amine every teacher and pupil before 
school begins. He sounds very 
panicky. I thought I would go up 
tomorrow morning and show one of 
the teachers — Mrs. Snoden is a 
level-headed person — how to in- 
spect the children and what symp- 
toms to look for. I can teach some- 
one in each school to do that each 
morning and report to me. I can’t 
be at every school every morning, yet 
as long as we keep the schools open, 
the teachers and pupils should be 
observed. 

Harotp: What are the symptoms of 
polio, Miss Walker? 

Dr. Kine: That reminds me, I want 
the afternoon papers to list those 
symptoms. (Calling) Daphne — 
Daphne! (DAPHNE enters with note- 
book and pencil.) I have some dicta- 
tion, Daphne. (She sits down.) 
Excuse me, Doctor, if I dictate a re- 
lease for the papers, and Daphne, 
please see that a copy of this goes to 
Ned Stultz at the WGRWN station 
for radio use. Er — er — er, let’s see. 
(Dictating while DAPHNE takes notes) 
— Inasmuch as there have been two 
cases of infantile paralysis in our 
city and the disease has been epi- 
demic in nearby states, parents are 
urged to do three things: Keep their 
children out of crowds. For the time 
being, our schools will remain open 
and the children will be examined 
each morning on arrival at school for 
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signs of illness. Keep any child show- 
ing any signs of illness of any sort 
away from others, put him to bed in 
a room by himself and call the doctor 
at once. Keep the children from 
over-exercising and getting chilled 
when over-heated. Early symp- 
toms may take the form of fever, 
headache, nausea or vomiting, drow- 
siness, irritability, loss of appetite, 
stiff neck or backache. Don’t take 
chances — underline that, Daphne— 
put a sick child to bed by himself 
and call the doctor or public health 
nurse. This Department will keep 
you informed of developments in 
the city. Call the Department of 
Health if you have questions. Joseph 
H. King, M.D., Health Officer.” 
There! That seem to you sufficient, 
Miss Walker? 

Miss WALKER: Yes, that will answer a 
lot of questions. 

Dr. Kina: Please get it typed at once, 
Daphne. Any questions, Doctor? 

Haro.p: Yes. Why is exercise bad? 

Dr. Kina: Investigators have found 
that this infection seems to develop 
frequently in persons who have been 
over-exerting themselves. Moderate 
activity is probably all right, but a 
long day of baseball, tennis or golf in 
the hot sun, a twenty-mile hike — 
any form of over-fatigue seems to 
lower resistance to this particular 
virus — so take it easy! 

Miss WavKEr: Well, I must be on my 
way. I’m visiting two homes in 
South Greenwood, Doctor, calling 
at P.S. No.3 and meeting the Parent- 
Teacher Association at High School 
at two o’clock. Daphne has my 
schedule should you want to reach 





me. Good-bye, Dr. Watson, come 
over tonight and tell me about your 
day. (Leaves the room) 

Dr. Kine (Rising to leave also): Well, 


I’ll be in the Board Room. 
luck, Doctor. 

Haroip (Rather faintly): Thank you, 
Doctor. (Dr. Kine goes out. HAROLD 
straightens things on the desk, rises 
and walks over to study a chart on the 
wall. Reads for at least half a minute. 
DAPHNE enters.) 

DapPuHneE: Dr. Watson, there’s a Miss 
Sue Rubens to see you. She is from 
the High School. 

Harowp (Hurrying to his desk and sit- 
ting down): Ah yes, she is the re- 
porter for the High School Chronicle! 
Please show her in. 

Sue (Enters, stops, looks around her, 
impressed): My word, Harold, aren’t 
you the king pin! You’re looking 
sharp, too — a necktie! 

Harotp (With dignity): Please sit 
down, Miss Rubens. What can I do 
for you? 

Sue (Stares in surprise. Sinks into a 
chair): Pulling your authority on 
me? All right. This will floor you. I 
want a release for the Chronicle on 
the current polio epidemic here in 
Greenwood — all about it. I’d like 
some warnings for our readers and 
straight information on early symp- 
toms. The sort of stuff we can take 
home and tell our parents. I want 
it authoritative — for quoting. 

Harowip (Pressing the buzzer): Just a 
minute. I believe I can fill your re- 
quest. (DAPHNE enters.) Miss Grant, 
when you are typing those releases 
on polio, would you please run an 
extra copy for Miss Rubens? She 


Good 


wants a statement for the Chronicle. 

DapuHne (Smiling): Certainly, Doctor. 
I’ll see that you have an extra copy. 
(Exit) 

Haro.p: One thing you've got wrong, 
Sue. Two cases of polio do not make 
an epidemic. On the wall you will 
see a chart that shows the cases of 
polio in Greenwood for each of the 
last ten years. (Both look at the wall 
chart.) See, in 1941, there was an 
epidemic, but often we have 6 or 7 
cases here in September. Among 
our population of 80,000, that is not 
unusual. There is no need to feel 
panicky. This is not an epidemic. 
Another thing, our doctor told my 
mother that every case of infantile 
paralysis does not leave its victim a 
cripple, as people seem to think. 
Early skilled care makes a whale of a 
difference and we have some wonder- 
ful hospitals and equipment here in 
Greenwood, thanks to Dr. King. 

Sue (Seriously): My goodness, Harold, 
you really are learning things! I 
wonder if I could be health officer for 
a day here, sometime? 

Haro.p: I don’t see why not. Lots of 
girls are becoming doctors. 

DapHNE (Bringing in papers): Here is 
the release, Doctor. (Hands a copy 
to Sur and one to HAROLD. Both read) 

Sue: Perfect! Just what I wanted. 
One more thing, Harold. (DAPHNE 
leaves.) How is this disease spread? 
From person to person, I know, on 
contact, but how else? Flies, milk, 
food, water, bugs? Do you know? 
(While Sux is asking this question, 
HAROLD has taken a leaflet off the desk 
and slipped it into his lap.) 

Haroup (Reading from the leaflet held 
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below the level of the desk, slowly): 
After you know you have the 
disease — and that can be verified by 
laboratory tests — then the disease 
should be under control for it is the 
early unrecognized case which is 
chiefly responsible for spreading the 
disease. The discharges of the nose 
and throat contain the virus — in- 
fection to you, Sue! — as does ma- 
terial from the bowels. So far as is 
known flies do not harbor the disease 
nor is it spread by water unless that 
water is contaminated by discharges 
from persons sick with polio. Of 
course, insects could carry the in- 
fection on their feet if in contact 
with contaminated material. 

Sue (Trying to see over the desk): Harold 
Watson, you’re reading that! What 
have you got in your lap? 

HaroLp (Producing the leaflet): Part 
of a health officer’s job is to know 
where to get information if he can’t 
answer his visitors’ questions! This 
is a Health Department leaflet 
describing polio. I saw more of them 
downstairs at the Reception Desk, so 
you can pick one up as you go out. 
Now run along, Sue. I’m busy. 

SuE (With exaggerated emphasis): 
Thanks so much, Doctor. Good-day 

- you’ve been so kind! So good of 
you to spare me a moment of your 
valuable time. (Starts out, turns, re- 
membering the statement which she 
has in her hand) This is really swell, 
Harold! It will make the front page 
of the Chronicle, and I'll tell where I 
got it, too! (Exits) 

DAPHNE (Just outside the door): Good- 
bye, Miss Rubens. (Enters) Dr. 
Watson, there’s been a call from East 


Greenwood from Dr. Acropolis, one 
of our excellent Greek doctors. He 
has just reported two new cases of 
infantile paralysis. Dr. King is re- 
turning to his office. He wants you 
to remain for the rest of the day as 
his assistant here to watch his 
handling of the situation — that is if 
you would like to. 

HaArowp (Jumping up, enthusiastically) : 
Like to! Gosh, what a chance. It 
will be wonderful. I was just won- 
dering what under the sun I would 
do if a new case — Oh, Dr. King. 
(Very relieved voice as Dr. KING 
enters) 

Dr. Kine (Hands full of papers, moves 
quickly but quietly to his desk. Mo- 
tions to HAROLD and DapuHns to pull 
up chairs): Sorry this has happened, 
Harold. It means we must start 
certain precautionary machinery 
going, just in case we are in for 
trouble. I think you will learn some- 
thing about the way a health depart- 
ment works and its various services 
if you stay with me — is that all 
right with you? 

Haro.p: I'd be no end grateful, sir, if 
you’d let me watch. I’ve already 
learned more about polio than | 
ever knew before — and I found out 
something else, too, Doctor! 

Dr. Kine: What’s that? 

Haroup: That we are lucky here in 
Greenwood at a time like this to 
have a well-organized Health De- 
partment and a trained Health 
Officer like you. People ought to 
realize it. 

Dr. Kine (Looking very pleased): Well, 
Harold, someday I hope you will 
take over this office in earnest. You 





will know then how welcome those 
words of praise are. But now, to 
business. (J'urns to DapHNE, who 


gets out paper and pencil. Haroup 
pulls out a notebook, too.) Daphne, 
please get in touch with Miss 
Walker and tell her about these two 
new cases; telephone the local chap- 


ter of the Red Cross, we may need 
transportation facilities for cases in 
outlying areas; I’ll want to meet the 
members of the Board and — (Slow 
curtain as Dr. Kina is speaking, 
HAROLD is writing, DAPHNE listing.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Mother's Day Off and On 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
Jupy, about 11 
Eric, about 10 
Patsy, about 6 
FATHER 
MOTHER 

Time: Eight o’clock on the morning of 
Mother’s Day. 

Serrine: Two rooms of a house, the 
dining room and kitchen. 

Ar Rise: Jupy and Eric are setting 
the breakfast table. Patsy is trying to 
help FaTuEr in the kitchen. 

JupyY: 

We’ve never been so nice and quiet. 

Eric: 

We can do it, when we try it. 
Jupy: 
I bet Mom will think it’s fun 
To find, for once, that breakfast’s 
done. 

Eric: 

If only Dad won’t burn the toast . . . 
I saw him do it twice, almost. 
Judy, I’m afraid he’ll botch it. 

Jupy: 

I told Patsy she should watch it. 
(In the kitchen FaTHER is puttering 
around. Patsy sniffs.) 

Patsy: 

Daddy, look, the toast is burning. 

FATHER: 

Every time my back starts turning! 
(Shakes the toaster) 


What’s the matter, anyway... 
Patsy: 
Ssh .. . don’t shout on Mother’s Day 
Or we never will surprise her. 
FATHER (Putting down the toaster): 
She is sleepier than wiser. (He puffs 
out his chest.) 
I think I’m a magic-maker; 
I got up . . . and didn’t wake her. 
(In the dining room, Jupy and Eric 
look over the Mother’s Day gifts on 
the table.) 
Jupy (Feeling a package): 
Patsy’s present feels all bumpy. 
Eric: 
Wonder what can be so lumpy. 
Patsy won’t let on, you know. 
Jupy: 
She said one thing about it, though: 
She said it was the best she had. 
Eric: 
She likes secrets . . . just like Dad. 
(Picks up a package) 
His must be a box of candy. 
Jupy: 
Eric, wouldn’t that be dandy! 
Eric: 
Dad has something up his sleeve 
In addition, I believe... 
Something written in this letter. 
(Picks up a letter) 
Jupy (/mpatiently) : 
If Mom won’t wake up soon, I’ll get 
her! 








Do you think my poem’s all right? 

Eric: 

Sure. And my invention? 

Jupy: Quite. 
Breakfast must be almost ready. 
(There ts a terrific crash in the kitchen. 
FaTH|er, picking up the teakettle to fill 
the dripolator, burns his hand. He 
drops the kettle with a crash.) 

Patsy: 

Daddy, hold the kettle steady. 

FATHER: 

It’s too late. It fell already. 

(Jupy and Eric run to see what hap- 
pened. They all scurry around mop- 
ping up water and getting in each 
other’s way. Just then Morner’s 
voice is heard.) 

Moru_Er (Offsiage) : 

Goodness, what a frightful clatter. 
Is there anything the matter? 

JupyY: 

Mother’s coming. Hurry! Hurry! 

FatTHer (Wiping furiously): 

We'll be through in time, don’t 
Worry. 

Patsy: 

But we have to sing our song! 

FATHER: 

Go ahead .. . I'll tag along. 

(Jupy, Eric and Patsy hurry to the 
dining room, awaiting MoTHER’s ap- 
pearance. When she comes in they 
begin to sing lustily to the tune of 
“Happy Birthday to You.” Midway 
in the singing, FATHER appears, his 
apron rumpled and wet. He joins in.) 

CHILDREN: 

Happy greetings to you, 
Happy greetings to you, 
Happy Mother’s Day, Mother. 
Happy greetings to you. 


Moru_er (Merrily): 
What a lovely reception, my dar- 
lings, my dears. 
I haven’t had so much attention in 


years. 
And look at the table — all set to 
perfection. 
Patsy: 
And look at the presents. 
Eric: Yes, make an inspection! 
FATHER: 


You must read the letter that’s fresh 
from my pen. 
Patsy (Sniffing): 
Oh, Daddy, the toast must be burn- 
ing again. 
(FaTHER hurries to the kitchen to 
rescue the toast. MoTHER beams at the 
children and at the table.) 
Moruer: 
I think I should take this occasion 
to mention 
That Mother’s Day is an exciting 
invention. 
Eric: 
Invention! Just wait till you open 
up mine. 
FATHER (Returning breathlessly) : 
I rescued the breakfast, so every- 
thing’s fine. 
Come, open your presents, and 
meanwhile we'll dine. 
(Farner and Jupy bring in things 
from the kitchen, and all sit at the 
lable while Morner begins on her 
presents. ) 
MOTHER: 
Now which shall I open up first? 
Let me see. . . (Picks up gift) 
This says, “From your Patsy.” 
Hmmm .. . what can it be? (Opens 
it) 
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Your ragdoll! Oh, Patsy... 
Eric (Surprised): 
Well, buckle my shoe! 
Jupy (Amused): 
A ragdoll. Now, Mom, you'll have 
something to do! 
PATSY: 
The best doll I have . . 
best is for you. 
MOTHER: 
Oh, thank you. But, darling, I give 
you fair warning 
I may need your help with this child, 
night and morning. 
(That suits Patsy. MOTHER picks up 
another package, a large one.) 
This package is heavy. (Reads card) 
“From Eric, with love.” 
It’s tied very tightly below and 
above. 
(She finally gets it open and takes out 
four triangular pieces of wood. She 
wonders what the blocks are for.) 
Oh, Eric . . . they’re lovely! 
Eric: I cut them myself. 
Fatuer (Bewildered): 
My boy, are they bookends . . . to 
set on a shelf? 
MOTHER: 
I hardly expect that was Eric’s 
intention. 
Eric: 
Why, Dad, don’t you see? 
special invention: 
These blocks fit in corners. They’re 
perfect for keeping 
The dust out . . . they’re super to 
help Mom in sweeping. 
(Eric gets up and demonstrates.) 
MorHeEr: 
How really amazing. How thought- 
ful. How clever. 


. and the 
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FATHER: 
Corners for cutting off corners? | 
never! 
(Moruer picks up a small flat parcel.) 
MOTHER: 
Another nice present. 
what this is. 
It says, “To my Mother, with love 
and with kisses, 
From Judy.” (Opens it) You’d think 
it was Christmas today. 
A beautiful hankie. (Holds it up) 
Look, isn’t it gay? 
And here are some verses 
see what they say. 
ERIc: 
She made up that poem and it took 
her just ages. 
It isn’t so long, but she wasted whole 
pages! 
FATHER: 
I wasn’t aware that this house held 
a poet. 
MOorTHER: 
Just listen to this and, hereafter, 
you'll know it. (Reads) 
For Mother on Mother’s Day: 
Half of your parents consists of a 
mother. 
(Your father is also a half — he’s the 
other.) 
But though she is half, she is really 
three-quarters, 
Because she stays home with her son 
and her daughters. 


I wonder 
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A mother, compared to a father, is 
smarter (FATHER gives a start.) 
About getting dinner . . . that’s only 

a starter. 
She also knows more about sewing 
and mending 





And cleaning and ironing — the list 
is unending. (FATHER gulps.) 
She knows how to bake many things 
that are yummy 
(Though carrots are better, she says, 
for your tummy.) 
And oh, there are so many angles 
about her 
We all would be lost in a minute 
without her! 
(MoruH_er laughs) 
I’m glad for those angles, or I’d be 
too fat — 
If I were all curving, you couldn’t 
say that! 
But, seriously, Judy, your verses are 
splendid. 
You don’t know how much I enjoy 
being commended. 
And now, one more package... 
Fatuer: My gifts, though, are two. 
I thought of a dozen red roses for 
you, 
And then I decided a choice would be 
better, 
As you will observe when you open 
my letter. 
Patsy (Suddenly): 
Oh, Daddy — the kettle. I bet you 
forgot 
To put on more water. 
FATHER (Jumping up): 
The kettle — great Scott! 
(FaTHER rushes to the kitchen to put 
water in the kettle. Moruer amused, 
picks up the package and opens it. 
She calls out) 
MoruHer: 
What wonderful candy. Oh, thank 
you, my dear. 
(Fatuer, pleased, hurries back, and 
sits down. MoTHer opens _ the 
letter) 





And now for the letter. What choice 
have we here? 

(She begins to read aloud.) “Dearest 
Wife and Mother. On this beautiful 
occasion of Mother’s Day, my first 
thought was to buy you red roses as 
an expression of my deep love and 
appreciation. But, on second thought, 
it occurred to me I might give you a 
gift you would like even better. If 
you prefer the roses, though, just 
say the word, my dear. I have re- 
served some at the florist’s until 
nine o’clock. 

Here is my idea. Instead of roses, 
wouldn’t you like to have a complete 
rest and change on this Mother’s 
Day? Wouldn’t you like to be 
honorary mother for the day, and let 
me take over all your duties and re- 
sponsibilities? Perhaps there is a 
story you are eager to read or some- 
thing . . .”’ (MornHer looks up from 
the letter.) 
How could you have guessed it? Oh, 
that will be gay. 
I'll read . . . and you handle my 
duties today. 

Eric (To FaTHEr): 

It works out all right that today is 
a Sunday, 

For, Dad, there’s a washing to do 
every Monday. 

MorueEr (Finishing the letter): 
“And don’t you worry one little bit. 
I am sure I will be perfectly able to 
handle the duties of a modern 
mother.” (MorHErR looks up with 
interest.) 
Modern mothers have it easy? 
That’s what you imply? 

FATHER: 

Oh, their lives are pretty breezy, 
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Matched with times gone by: 
Take a good old-fashioned mother — 
She was so immersed 
In one labor or another. . . 
Spinning, weaving, endless baking, 
Quilting, making cheese, 
Churning, soap and candle-making . . 
No more jobs like these. 

MorHER: 
Yes, it’s true that ceaseless toiling 
Has a modern cure, 


But... 
Jupy: I hear the kettle boiling! 
FATHER: 
Kettle? (Recollects himself) To be 
sure. 


(FaTHER rushes to the kitchen, fills 
dripolator, brings it in and begins to 
pour a cup of coffee for Morner. Of 
course, the water hasn’t gone through 
yet, so some spills on the tablecloth.) 
You admit there’s nothing to it — 
Keeping house these days. 
Just relax and watch me do it! (Pats 
himself on the chest) 
Being efficient pays. 
MorueEr: 
Yes, of course, my dear. Take over! 
I’m sure I shan’t be missed. 
All day long I'll be in clover... 
(Looks mischievous) 
Better make a list 
Of the things that must be finished 
All in time for church. 
FaTueErR (Taking out pencil and paper): 
Well? My zeal is undiminished. 
Moruer: 
Don’t leave me in the lurch! 
First, the beds. And then the dishes. 
FatHEeR (Beginning to take notes, then 
turning to Patsy and Jupy): 
Daughters, make your plans 
To carry out your mother’s wishes! 


Jupy (Quickly): 
Mom always does the pans, 
And cleans around-the sink and 
table... 
MOTHER: 
Better put that down! 
(FaTHER makes the note, and Jupy 
and Patsy go out, with amused back- 
ward glances.) 
Make a pudding. Are you able? 
Don’t give such a frown. 
Start the pot-roast early — very, 
Braise it long enough .. . 
FaTuHer (Puzzled): 
Braise? (Jo Eric) Go get the dic- 
tionary. (Eric ezits.) 
MorTHER: 
Or else it will be tough. 
Shell the peas, and make the salad, 
Sweep the kitchen floor... 
Dear, you look a little pallid. 
FatHer (Weakly): 
Is there any more? 
(Eric comes back with the dictionary 
which he hands to Fatuer. He also 
hands FaTHER a sock.) 
Eric: 
Dad, you’ve got to do some mending. 
My Sunday sock — just look. 
FaTtHER (Looking): 
The hole goes on without an ending! 
But, son, I’ve got to cook. 
(Patsy comes running in with a 
dress. She goes to FATHER.) 
Patsy: 
My Sunday dress must have a 
pressing. (She points) 
Wrinkles here . . . and here. 
FaTHer (With a sigh): 
I’m finding this a bit distressing. 
Moruer (Much amused): 
Nothing to it, dear! 
(Jupy runs in with a light-colored 
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jacket, and hurries to FATHER.) 
Jupy: 


Daddy, find the spot remover. 
(Shows a spot) 
Help me get this out. 
FATHER (Desperately) : 
Heavens, how can I maneuver 
My poor way about? 

MorTsER: 

Modern mothers never worry — 
Nothing to be done! 

FaTHER (Looking at his watch): 
Almost nine! I’ll have to hurry. 
Gosh, I’ll have to run. 

(FaTHER dashes out, taking off his 
apron and banging into a chair as he 
goes.) 

MorHER: 

What a dreadful rush and clatter. 

Eric (Going to window): 

You should see him sprint. 

Moruer (Innocently): 

I wonder what can be the matter. 
Can you give a hint? 

Jupy: 

Perhaps he’s gone to get the paper. 

Eric: 

Or maybe cigarettes. 

MorHeEr: 

It strikes me as a funny caper. 
(Then cheerfully) 
But he’ll be back, my pets. 

Eric (Making a face): 

I don’t expect to like his dinner. 

Patsy: 

He’ll burn the meat, I fear. 

Jupy: 

I guess by night we’ll all be thinner. 

MoruHER: 

Let’s not shed a tear. 
I have a sort of inner feeling 
Things will turn out fine. 


Patsy: 
Daddy’s funny. 
MOTHER: 
Jupy: 
Daddy should resign — 
I mean, his trying to act for Mother. 
Eric: 
Yes, I think so, too; 
Each job is harder than the other, 
And what a lot to do — 
Cooking, darning, sweeping, press- 
ing, 
Cleaning up the sink . . . 
Jupy: 
Daddy said it was distressing. 
MOTHER: 
So easy, don’t you think? 
Jupy (Thoughtfully) : 
No. But, Mom, you’re always cheer- 
ful. 
Patsy: 
You don’t burn the toast, 
Or drop the kettle. It was fearful. 
Eric: 
Mom, you never boast, 
But you handle things just dandy. 
Jupy: 
Yes, you always do. 
MOTHER: 
Thank you. Have a piece of candy? 
(She passes the candy box, then looks 
toward outer door.) 
Hmmm. I wish I knew .. . (She turns 
to Eric.) 
That sock .. . I’ll darn it in a jiffy. 
(Turns to Jupy) 
Nothing to that spot. (Turns to 
Patsy) 
I’ll make your dress look nice and 
spiffy 
When the iron gets hot . . . 
(Just at that moment Fatuer bursts 
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into the room, panting, with a bouquet 
of red roses in his hand. Proudly he 
rushes to MoTHER.) 

FATHER: 

Dear, a Mother’s Day surprise! 





Don’t you think my choice is wise — 
Much, much wiser than the other? 
Roses . . . for the world’s best 
mother! 

THE END 


The Big Stone 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 
Tue Kina 
Tue Kine’s Foor 
FARMER JOHN 
FARMER JOHN’s WIFE 
THREE TOWNSPEOPLE 
Prime MINISTER 
Ist Court Lapy 
2np Court Lapy 
VILLAGE Lap 
His SMALL BrRoTHER 

SETTING: A road near the castle of the 
King. 

Ar Rise: The Kine is talking to his 
Foot. He looks rather worried, much 
more so than his Foou, who is cavort- 
ing about even when talking to him. 

Kine: Fool, stop your gambollings. 
Cannot you see that I am sore per- 
plexed? Else I would not have left 
my bed so early in the morning to 
think upon my problems. 

Foot (Stopping his tricks and coming 
up to Kine): But why worry and 
grow gray hairs, O King, over a mat- 
ter so easy to settle? 

Kina (Fretfully): So easy to settle, you 
say. Here I must leave all the af- 
fairs of my kingdom to go on a long 
and difficult journey. What will 
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happen while I am gone? 

Foo. (Cavorting around): You can al- 
ways read the papers, Sire. 

Kino: Be still, Fool. Tell me where I 
can find someone good enough and 
wise enough to take my place while 
I am gone. 

Foo. (Putting finger on nose and strik- 
ing an attitude): Someone can be 
found to take your place, Sire, but 
who can fill it? 

Kine (Paying no attention to him): 
There must be some way of choosing 
the right one. There are many who 
would like it but how can I possibly 
be sure? 

Foot (Capering about): How about a 
test, Sire? Testing may be a little 
overdone but it is still better than 
choosing a person who may be a 
little underdone. 

Kina (Musing): Testing? Hmm! 
Maybe you have an idea. But we 
must have someone who will think 
of others before himself; who will not 
be afraid to work hard and above all 
have a sense of honor. Where will 
we find a test for all those things? 

Foo. (Pretending to look through spec- 
tacles and turn the pages of a book): 


Your Majesty has Wise Men whose 
job is to give you information .. . 
from a book. 

Kine: Pah! All my Wise Men would 
like to be Kings themselves. 

Foo. (Capering about and coming to a 
sudden stop): Would your Majesty be 
willing to accept an idea straight 
from a mind and not a book? 

Kine (Testily): Stop capering around 
so. Whose mind? 

Foot (With a low bow and hand on 
heart): Mine! 

Kine (Surprised): I didn’t suppose you 
had one. Well, let me hear it. 

Foot: This road that we are on, your 
Majesty, is usually a very travelled 
one, is it not? 

Kina: Usually . . . when it is not early 
in the morning like this. Come to the 
point. 

Foo.: Many of the people in your king- 
dom pass up and down upon it — 
strong ones, weak ones — fat ones, 
lean ones — 

Kine (Jrritably): I’m not interested in 
their shapes. What next? 

Foo.: Among them you may find the 
one best suited to leave in charge of 
affairs while you are gone. 

Kine: And I suppose you would stand 
here and pick out the best-looking 
one. No, Fool, it is not so easy as 
that. You have no mind after all. 

Foo: Pardon me, Sire, you will see it 
at work if you will but listen a little 
longer. We will block the road with 
those huge stones you see over there 
and under the stones we will place a 
purse of gold... 

Kina (Startled): You are indeed crazy! 
I have no wish to push stones around 
nor yet to provide a treasure for 


someone to find like a game of hide 
and seek. I am looking for a leader 
for my people. 

Foot (Urgently): You will find one, 
Sire, if you will do what I say. 
Listen. (He whispers to the Kine and 
the Kine finally nods his head in 
approval.) 

Kine: Good, my Fool! We will try 
what you suggest. Let us get the 
stones from over there. We must 
hurry before the people start to come 
this way. (They start moving the 
stones as the curtain goes down and 
stays down long enough for the stones 
to be moved into place, blocking the 
road from the small stone wall across 
to the bushes. When the curtain rises 
it shows the Kina very much out of 
breath pushing the last stone in place. 
The Foot is helping him.) 

Kine (Settling his crown on his head 
and dusting his hands): There, that’s 
done! I confess I never thought to 
work so hard in all my life. 

Foo. (Also adjusting his cap and dust- 
ing his hands): Nor I. I cannot think 
why I got an idea with so much 
work to it. Shall we hide behind 
these bushes, your Majesty, and 
watch the passers-by? I think I see 
some fun ahead. 

Kine: Someone is coming. Hurry, 
Fool. (They hide behind a bush as a 
FARMER and his Wire enter. They are 
carrying laden market baskets. They 
stop as they see the stones in the road.) 

FarMer’s Wire: Lawks a daisy! Now 
how did those monstrous big stones 
get into the road? 

Farmer JOHN (Angrily): It’s a crying 
shame, that’s what it is! Stones in 

the middle of the road! How do they 
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expect us to get over them? It’s a 
plot, that’s what it is, to keep the 
farmers from getting to market. I 
wish I had the fellows who did it. I’d 
feed them to the crows that I would. 

FaRMER’s Wire: But whatever shall 
we do, John? 

FARMER JOHN: We'll fool them... 
that’s what we'll do. We’ll go the 
long way round and get to market 
anyway. (He starts to go back the 
way he came.) 

FarMER’s WIFE (Following after him): 
But, John, it’s a good five miles 
farther. What will become of our 
butter in the hot sun? 

FaRMER JOHN (Going right along): 
Come on, woman, come on. We'll 
show those miserable plotters that 
we wen’t be done out of our rights. 
We'll get to market if the butter 
runs out of our baskets. Come. (T/i* 
two hurry off, the Wire lagging in ti. 
rear.) 

Foo. (Coming out from behind bush and 
prancing around): Hmm! How 
would your Majesty like to be fed to 
the crows? I confess it has no appeal 
for me. 

Kine (Coming out): Be still, Fool! Our 
_purpose is beyond those blockheads. 
Crowbait indeed! (He is furiously 
pacing up and down when the Foou 
hastily pulls him behind the bush. 
Three TOWNSPEOPLE enter, talking 
and laughing gaily. They stop short 
when they see the barrier.) 

Ist TowWNSPERSON: Well, well, the 
road has erupted in the night and 
spit forth stones. 

2nD TowNSsPERSON: A young mountain 
in the making! 

3rD TowNsPERSON: Well, mountains 
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can be climbed and for my part I see 
no reason why we should be kept 
from the merry-making at the next 
village. 

lst TownsPeRsoN: Nor I, for I have a 
great appetite for Mistress Mary’s 
cakes and a great thirst for a cooling 
drink from her spring. Let us climb 
your mountain. 

2ND TOWNSPERSON: See, the narrowest 
part is there. I can make it easily. 


But how about you others? I hate to’ 


mention it but there is so much more 
of you to get over. (The others 
laugh.) 

3RD TOWNSPERSON (Good-naturedly): 
Hold your peace, friend, the bigger 
the man, the larger the heart. See, I 
climb as well as you. (The three climb 
over the stones at the narrowest part, 
making hard work of it but with much 
fun and laughter.) 

Ist Townsperson (Who has fallen 
sprawled on the ground — rising, 
dusts himself off): Well, we are full- 
fledged mountain climbers now. Hail 
to the Alps! (He makes a low bow in 
the direction of the stones. The others 
laugh.) 

2ND TOWNSPERSON: Come. . . on to 
the next village. My mouth waters 
for that pastry. 

3RD TOWNSPERSON: Forward the moun- 
tain climbers . . . heroes all! (They 
put hands on each other’s shoulders 
and march off gaily. The Kine and 
the Foot come out and look after 
them.) 

Kina (Ezasperated): Such fools! 

Foot (Sighing): And not even hired by 
your Majesty for the post. 

Kine: If they only realized what they 
have missed. 





Foo.: How can anyone be so stupid 
who is not paid for it? 

Kina: Ah, here comes my Prime Min- 
ister. I have a feeling he is the man 
we need. 

Foot: I have a feeling he thinks so too. 
Ouch! (The Kine takes him by the 
collar and pulls him behind the bush. 
The Prime MINISTER appears talk- 
ing with two lovely Court LapIEgs.) 

Ist Lapy: It is so good of Your High- 
ness to take an interest in us who 
have so newly come to court and 
show us around the countryside. 

2npD Lapy: Everything is so wonderful! 

Prime MInisTerR: Yes, His Majesty 
has a nice little kingdom. But if 
you'll promise not to breathe a word, 
Ladies, I’ll tell you a secret. 

Boru (Breathlessly): We won't! 

Prime Minister (Behind his hand): 
The Kingdom will be even better 
when I get hold of it. (They all 
laugh.) 

Ist Lapy (As they come up to stones): 
But why do you have such big stones 
in your road? It makes it very hard 
for people to pass by. 

2np Lapy: It’s quite unsightly, too. 

Prime Minister (Looking over the 
situation): What idiot did this? If I 
catch him I vow he shall feel my 
anger. Your Ladyships, I ask your 
pardon for such a happening. We 
will not even try to pass but leave 

the barricade to the fool who built it. 
Come, I have other sights to show 
you nearer home. (They walk back 
the way they came. The Kine and 
the Foou come out from behind the 
bush. The KiNG is very angry.) 

Foo.: Well, your Majesty, the Prime 
Minister was almost right as usual. 


He just didn’t know that two fools 
built the barricade instead of one. 

Kina (Incensed): When he gets hold of 
my kingdom indeed! I’ll see that he 
waits a long time for that to happen. 
Yet I would have sworn that he was 
a man after my own heart. 

Foo.: That’s the trouble, Sire, that is 
what he’s after — you and a king- 
dom to boot. 

Kina: Perhaps you are right... lama 
fool, not much better than you. 

Foot: Oh, don’t say so, your Majesty 
... let us at least be equal. 

Kinc (Impatiently): Peace, stupid 
one . . . so far, this brilliant idea has 
been woefully lacking in results. I 
am still no nearer finding the leader I 
desire. Perhaps it would be better to 
give the whole thing up. 

Foot (Coazxingly): Just one more 
passerby, your Majesty, just one. 
The very next person may be he for 
whom you search. 

Kina (Frowning): Well, this shall be 
the last. If it is not he, then, Fool, 
you may put all the stones back 
from where they came, by yourself. 
Moreover you shall be banished from 
my sight. 

Foo. (Fearfully): I had best pray that 
the next traveller on the road be the 
right one . . . for both the King’s sake 
and mine. Ah, here he comes. May 
Fortune favor us. (As a VILLAGE 
Lap comes whistling along with his 
Broruer at his side, the Kina and 
the Foo. hurriedly go into hiding.) 

VittaGce Lap (As he comes up to the 
stones): Hello, what have we here? 

Smauu Broruer: [t seems like a goodly 
pile of stones to keep us from going 

on our way. 
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ViLLAGE Lap: That it will not do. We 
are going ahead somehow. (He looks 
at the stones from every angle.) 

Sma. Broruer: Are you looking for a 
place to climb over, Brother? 

VILLAGE Lap: Then what would those 
do who come after us? Suppose they 
were too old to climb or had a cart 
and horse. No, my small brother, 
that would not be sensible. 

SMALL BrorHer: Are you going to 
move all those stones? 

VitLAGE Lap: Do you think you are 
big enough to help me? 

SMALL BroruHer: Oh yes, the two of us 
can do anything, can’t we? 

VILLAGE Lap: We can try. At least we 
are not afraid of a little work. (The 
two start moving the stones. They 
move them carefully to the side of the 
road with a great appearance of effort. 
The big stone is left till last. The two 
brace themselves and start to push. 
They only move it a little when SMALL 
BROTHER discovers the bag of gold 
hidden underneath.) 

SMALL BrorHer (Exzcitedly): Brother, 
see what I have found! 

VILLAGE Lap (Going to see): What is it? 

SMALL Broruer: A bag full of shiny 
yellow pieces. 

VitLaGE Lap (Looking in awe): A bag 
of gold! 

SMALL BrorHer: Real gold? Then we 
can take it home and never be cold 
or hungry any more. 

VittaGE Lap (Taking bag and holding 
up a piece of gold): Yes, we could, 
couldn’t we? (He seems to think a 
moment — then slowly puts the gold 
back in the bag and shuts it tightly.) 
But we won’t, my little brother, be- 
cause we'll take it to the King. 
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SMALL Broruer (Astonished): Take it 
to the King? But he has plenty of 
gold! 

VILLAGE Lap: It is not his gold either. 
It belongs to whoever left it here. 
The King is a fair and just man so 
he will see that it is returned to the 
owner. Come, let us move this last 
stone. Then the road will be clear for 
all to pass. (The Kine and the Foou 
step out from behind the bush. The 
Kine halts them with upraised hand.) 

Kine: Stop! Don’t bother to move 
that stone, my lad. Someone else will 
do it for you. You are the person we 
have been looking for. 

VitLaAGE Lap (Dazed): You have been 
looking for me, Your Majesty? 

Foot: Yes, I was almost afraid you 
weren’t coming. 

Kina: You are the one we have been 
waiting for — the one who will take 
care of my kingdom while I am gone. 

VILLAGE Lap (Overwhelmed): But I am 
only a village lad, Sire. How can this 
be? 

Kine: A village lad can be better than 
the highest nobleman if he so chooses. 
These stones were set as a test. Who- 
ever removed them would not be 
afraid of the hard work to do it. 
Moreover he would think of the 
countless others besides himself who 
needed the road cleared for travel- 
ling. 

Foot (Nudging the Kina): Don’t for- 
get the bag of gold, Sire. 

Kine: Yes, and when he found the bag 
of gold he would be too honorable to 
keep it for he knew it would belong 
to someone else. All of these things, 
my lad, you did and of these things 
are leaders made. 





Sma._ Broruer (Joyfully): My brother 
is always like that. 

ViLLaGE Lap (Still dazed): Sire, words 
fail me. I can only thank you. 

Kina (Jovially): No need of thanks. 
We have found the one person whom 
we sorely need. Fool, your idea was 
a good one after all. 

Foo. (Bowing): Your Majesty, I have 


a still better one. 

Kina: And what is that? 

Foo. (Touching the big stone): Let the 
Prime Minister push this big stone 
back where it belongs. It is far bet- 
ter for him to do it than for a Fool 
like me. 


THE END 


May Day Gift 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
LYNN 
NAN 
Kay 
PrGaey 
THE STRANGER 
ELLEN 
Miss Best 

Time: May Day. 

SertinG: A classroom decorated as a 
refreshment booth. 

Ar Rise: Kay and Nan are on the 
settee. LYNN is placing a plate of 
cakes on the table. 

LYNN (Crossing to center and making a 
a sweeping curtsey): 

I’m to be Queen of the May, gals, 
I’m to be Queen of the May. 

Nan: Sez who? 

Lynn: Why shouldn’t I be? My grades 
are up, my school activities are 
super — and — 

Nan: What’s the matter with me, 
Lynn? I’m not a scholarship shark, 
but I’m definitely beautiful and 
good. 

Kay: I haven’t even an aspiration, and 
neither have you, Lynn. 


Lynn: Meaning? 

Kay: We are three up-and-coming 
members of the domestic science 
class, and this refreshment table is 
the particular job of you, Lynn, and 
of you, Nan — 

Lynn: And of you, Kay. 

Nan (Sighing): My cookies are out of 
this world. 

Kay: My little cakes melt in any- 
body’s mouth. 

Lynn: I got a bit mixed up in some of 
my ingredients, but nobody will know 
the difference. (Sits on other settee) 
Heavens, but I’m tired. 

Nan: All that mob crowding into this 
room has been hectic. 

Kay: The worst is over. Field sports 
will keep them busy for a while, and 
then comes the May Pole dance. 

Nan: So we might as well shut up shop. 

Lynn: Not until Miss Best tells us that 
we can. 

Nan: Oh, for a new domestic science 
hall! 

Kay: With plenty of little stoves — 

Lynn: Plenty of utensils — 

Nan: And plenty of this and that and 
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the other thing. (Pecey appears at 
the back.) 

Peaay (Excitedly): Have you heard 
about the Princess? 

Lynn: We certainly haven’t. (Crosses 
to Peaay) 

Peccy: She’s been studying in this 
country and is on her way home. 
(Sighs) The Princess — the Princess 
— the Princess! Nobody talks about 
anything else. 

NAN: Funny that we haven’t heard a 
word about her. 

Prccy: You've been too busy — and 
too off by yourselves. 

Lynn: I’ll say we’re off by ourselves. 

Kay: What’s her name? The Princess, 
I mean. 

Preacy: Haven’t the slightest idea. 

Nan: Where does she come from? 

Pracy: Don’t know that, either. 

Lynn: What do you know? 

Pecey: Only that she’s planning to 
stop off for the celebration. 

Ray: Is she old or young? 

NAN: Pretty or homely? 

LYNN: Princessy or peasanty? 

Preaey: Your guess is as good as mine. 

Kay: Thanks for putting us wise. 

Praey: I was afraid that you wouldn’t 
recognize a princess if you saw her. 

Lynn: We wouldn’t. (PEaey runs off.) 

Nan: She'll probably come our way. 

Kay: Everybody wants to be fed. 

Lynn (Returning to her settee): Maybe 
she’ll be May Queen. 

Nan: How could she? 

Lynn: Publicity for the school, my 
dear. Think of announcing that 
Princess — (Hesitates) What shall we 
call her? 

Kay: Maia — since Maia is the god- 
dess of May Day. 
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Lynn: To continue my comment — it 
would be a big thing to announce 
that a Princess has become a Queen. 

Nan: She may be too old even to think 
about. 

Kay: I wonder if there’s a Prince along 
with the Princess. 

Lynn: She’s English! I’m sure of it. 

Nan: Oh, dear! I’m tired of being 
cooped up in here. (Crosses to open 
door) 

Lynn: You just can’t do it. (Dramati- 
cally) Horatius at the bridge stunt. 
Kay: Spartans at Thermopylae. 
(Laughs) We might as well go his- 

torical. 

Nan (Excitedly): Girls! Look. (Kay 
and LYNN join her and peer out 
anxiously.) 

Kay (After a moment): Isn’t —- she — 
lovely? 

Lynn: It’s the Princess. It just couldn’t 
be anybody else. 

Nan: But she’s all by herself. 

Kay: Why not? Everybody’s doing 
something else right now. 

Lynn: She’s coming this way. (Quickly) 
Get to your positions. (Goes to punch 
bowl as NAN runs to right and Kay 
stands at the door) 

Nan: Shall we curtsey? 

Kay: A la mode, I'd say. (The 
STRANGER enters from open door. She 
is very lovely and gracious with a large 
and flowery hat. As she enters the 
three girls curtsey deeply.) 

STRANGER: How prettily and charm- 
ingly done! (Laughs a bit nervously) 
I hardly expected anything so formal. 

Lynn: We’re trying to give you a 
gracious welcome, Your Highness. 

Srrancer: You have such a fanciful 
way of saying things. 








Nan: College ways are royal ways — 
sometimes. 

Lynn (As she fills a cup with punch): 
To your health! 

STRANGER (Taking the cup): And to 
yours! Suppose you join me — all 
of you. (The three girls fill their cups 
and touch them to that of the STRANGER.) 

Lynn: Hands across the sea — and all 
that sort of thing! 

STRANGER (As she slowly partakes of a 
cake): What a _ perfectly luscious 
cake! 

Nan: I made all on that plate. 

SrrRaNGER (Thoughtfully): Sugar — 
butter — egg — lemon rind — 

Nan: Why how do you know? 

Kay: Try my _ concoction. (The 
STRANGER eats the proffered cake.) 
STRANGER: Brown sugar — egg — but- 

ter — orange juice — 

NAN: It’s strange that you know about 
cooking. 

STRANGER: Why shouldn’t I? (Reaches 
to third plate and takes a cake. After 
a moment) Now this has something 
left out of it. (Tastes again) Let — 
me — see. 

Lynw (Distressed): I did get in a bit of 
a hurry — and — 

SrraNGER (Placing her hand over 
Lywnn’s): Don’t feel worried about it, 
my dear. (Suddenly) Oh, I must be 
hurrying back. The May Queen, 
you know. 

Lynn: But we don’t know. 

Nan (In a whisper): Perhaps — you — 

STRANGER: Me? Oh, how ridiculous! 

Kay: Something of an anti-climax for 
you, I’d say. 


STRANGER: Good-bye — it’s been 
lovely — and I’ll see you again. 
(Goes off at back) 


Lynn (After a moment): Well, what do 
you think of her? 

Nan: She’s lovely. 

Kay: And she seemed ever so im- 
pressed with us. 

Lynn: Strikes me that she’s not 
princessy enough. 

Nan: What do you mean? 

Lynn: A princess ought to be — well, 
a little haughty — and not so fa- 
miliar. 

Kay: Maybe she’s trying to hold on to 
her crown. Heaven knows that very 
few of them are left. 

Nan: Crowns or princesses? 

Kay: Both. 

Nan: Oh, dear! We’re so tired that we 
can’t even think straight. 

Lynn (Suddenly): Girls! 

Kay: What’s the matter? 

Lynn: My ring. (Pauses) It’s gone. 

Nan: Your lovely jade finger ring! 

Kay: Are you sure you wore it? 

Lynn: Perfectly sure that I put it on 
this morning. 

Nan: Maybe you took it off in the 
kitchen when you stirred up that 
last batch of cookies. 

Lynn: I never take it off. 

Kay: Then let’s hope that you left it in 
your room. 

Lynn: But I didn’t leave it in my 
room, I tell you. 

Nan: In that case it must be right here. 

Kay: Was it loose on your finger? 

Lynn: A little loose. 

Kay: Then it’s probably slipped off. 
(Crosses to table) I'll look carefully. 
(After a moment) No, it isn’t here. 

Lynn (Suddenly): I know — but oh, it 
couldn’t be. 

Nan: What couldn’t be? 

Lynn: The Princess — (Hesttates) 
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Nan: What about the Princess? 
Lynn: Oh, it’s terrible to say — but — 
Kay: Get to the point. 

Lynn: After she had eaten one of those 
dreadful cakes I made — 

Kay (Impatiently): Yes? 

LyNN: She slipped her hand over 
mine — 

Kay: I saw her do it. 

Lynn: She even twined her fingers 
around my fingers — 

Nan: And held your hand for a mo- 
ment or so. 

Lynn: And — oh, it’s dreadful to say 
but — the ring might have slipped 
off right then and there. 

Kay: You mean that — 

Lynn: She could have taken it — you 
know she could. 

Nan: Oh, Lynn! 

LYNN: It’s nervy of me to say it — and 
yet — what else? 

Kay: I just can’t believe it — why, I 
can’t believe it of anybody. (Where- 
upon a pleasant voice interrupts. 
ELLEN is standing in the open door.) 

ELLEN: Am I correct in believing that 
this is the place to be refreshed? 

NAN: It is, indeed. Please come in. 

ELLEN: Oh, won’t I? I’ve been explor- 
ing the campus and I find that the 
day is warm. 

Kay: Perfect May Queen day. 

ELLEN: And such a pretty girl to wear 
the crown. 

Lynn: Oh, we missed it all. 

Nan: That’s what comes of being on 
duty. 

ELLEN: Duty? 

Lynn: We're the three musketeers of 
the domestic science department. 
Kay: Home economics sounds better, 

Lynn. 


Nan: Why we’ve made the punch and 
baked the cakes — 

Kay: All as a proof of what the de- 
partment can do. 

ELLEN: Then I must see this depart- 
ment right away. (The four group 
around the table at left.) 

Lynn (Dramatically): Lady, it’s right 
before you. 

ELLEN: You mean — 

Lynn: There’s a collection of pathetic 
looking stoves in the back room. 
Nan: And this place is a drab-looking 

classroom. 

Kay (Laughing): It’s been cleared out 
for the occasion. 

Nan: That’s all there is — there isn’t 
any more. 

ELLEN: Surely the school can provide 
better quarters for anything as im- 
portant as homemaking. 

Lynn: We have a swell new audi- 
torium — 

Nan: And a spiffy gym — 

Kay (Sighing): And yet, the domestic 
treasures that-are-to-be hover over 
our funny little stoves. 

Nan: With old-fashioned equipment — 

Lynn: And very little enthusiasm to 
boost the situation. 

ELLEN: But — why? 

Lynn: Most of the students want to be 
butterflies — or professional gals — 
or — 

Kay: But we three won’t desert the 
ship. 

NAN: Nay, nay. 

Lynn: We’ll tuck our cookbooks under 
our respective arms — 

Kay: Wave our mammoth spoons — 

Nan: And arm ourselves with mixing 
bowls. 

ELLEN: I like your spirit — I do. 





Lynn: Then drink to the dream of a 
new home economics building. 

ELLEN: Don’t say dream — but reality. 

Lynn: That’s much better. (Hands 
ELLEN a glass of punch) 

ELLEN: Join me. (And again the girls 
hold high the glasses and drink the 
toast.) 

Lynn: You must have more punch. 

ELLEN: Please. (Pauses) It’s good 
punch. 

Lynn: Try one of my cakes. (Points) 
There they are. (ELLEN fries a cake, 
takes a sip of punch. Her expression 
changes, she hastily puts down the 
glass, turns aside and seems to choke.) 

Kay: Oh, what is the matter? 

ELLEN (Rather huskily): Wait a mo- 
ment. (Turns) I bit into something 
hard — something that was in the 
cake — (Holds out an object) Here 
it is. 

Lynn (Wildly): My ring! 

ELLEN: Ring? 

Lynn (Ezcitedly): It’s loose on my 
finger and it must have slipped off 
when I was mixing that last pan of 
cookies. 

NAN: Just as I said. 

Lynn: To think of getting it back in 
such a strange way. 

Kay (Laughing): And you thought 
that the princess — 

ELLEN: Princess? 

Kay: There’s a stray princess wander- 
ing about — and — (Suddenly the 
STRANGER appears escorted by a 
smiling Miss Best who slips her arm 
through the STRANGER’s and draws 
her into the room.) 

Naw: Oh, Miss Best! 

Miss Best: Your new domestic science 
teacher, girls — Miss Burton. 


SrraNGeR (Laughing): We've met, 
haven’t we, girls? 

Nan: Oh, haven’t we? 

Kay: We thought you were the 
princess. 

STRANGER: Princess? 

Miss Best: We were half expecting a 
princess to drop in on us. 

STRANGER: So that accounts for the 
curtseys — 

Kay: And lots of our silly talk. 

Nan: The fact that you knew just 
what was in our cakes was a give- 
away — if we’d been clever enough 
to understand. 

Lynn: Just the same, I’m glad you’re 
not a princess — 

Miss Best (Crossing to ELLEN who 
stands down stage): Another guest, 
girls, and a very important one. 
Miss Stanton. 

ELLEN: We’ve been having a lot of fun 
and excitement together. 

Miss Best: Miss Stanton’s father is 
about to make us a large donation. 

Lynn: Oh, how wonderful! 

ELEN: And the most wonderful part is 
the fact that he’s given me the 
privilege of choosing just how the 
money shall be spent. 

Miss Best: I can’t refrain from asking 
you if you’ve made up your mind. 

ELLEN: Oh, I have! 

Miss Best: Then that will be the sur- 
prise announcement of the dinner 
tonight. 

ELLEN: I must make my first an- 
nouncement to these girls. 

Miss Best: I don’t understand. 

ELLEN: They have helped me to make 
the choice. 

Miss Best: But — I’m frightfully 
curious about it all. 
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ELLEN: I happened to hear that you 
need a home economics building, and 
need it very badly. 

Kay (Clasping her hands): Oh, don’t 
we! 

ELLEN: And I have an old-fashioned 
father who believes that home- 
making is a woman’s greatest pro- 
fession. 

Miss Brest: Then — you mean — 

ELLEN: That there is to be the most 
modern and up-to-date structure 
that money can buy. (Turns to the 
girls) Thanks to you. 

Miss Best: Oh, Miss Stanton — it’s 
wonderful. 

STRANGER: And wonderful for me, the 
new teacher. Have you thought of 
that? 

LYNN (Rapturously): We’ve been a part 
of it all. 

ELLEN: A very big part. (The girls 
crowd around ELLEN.) 


Miss Best: Break away, girls. Miss 
Stanton is due at a trustees’ meeting 
this very minute. (Crosses to ELLEN 
and slips an arm through hers) 

Kay: But we'll see her tonight. 

ELLEN: Indeed you will. 

Nan: And it’s all been too exciting for 
words. 

ELLEN (Waving): See you later. (Miss 
Best, ELLEN and the SrraNGER 
move away.) 

Lynn (Running after them): Oh, Miss 
Best! 

Miss Best (Turning): Yes? 

Lynn: What became of the Princess? 

Miss Best: The Princess? (Laughs) 
Oh, she decided not to honor us. 
(The three depart.) 

Kay (Sighing): Well. 

Nan: Well. 

Lynn (Dramatically): The Princess 
passes. 

THE END 


“— 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





No-Mother Land 


by Lucille Streacker 


Characters 
Tommy 
SAMANTHA 
Wise O_p Own 
TURTLE 
3 PIxXIEs 
MoTHER 

SETTING: A woods. 

At Rise: Wise OLp Ow 1 is perched in 
one corner. Tommy and SAMANTHA 
enter slowly. 

SAMANTHA: I wonder how far we are 
from home now, Tommy. 

Tommy: About a hundred miles, I 
guess. Let’s rest awhile. (They sit 
down on the grass, mopping their 
faces with their handkerchiefs.) 

Wise Otp Ow. (Flapping his wings): 
Whoo, whoo, who are you, 

And what in the world are you both 
up to? (They jump up startled.) 

Tommy: We are the Lee twins, Tommy 
and Samantha. And we’re running 
away from home, that’s what! All 
day long our mother says, “Tommy, 
do this, Samantha, do that,” and 
we're getting tired of it. 

SaMANTHA: We’re running away where 
Mother can’t find us. Then we can 
do just as we please. 

Wise OLp OwL: 

Whoo-whoo 
Foolish you! 


Children need their mothers 
To keep them clean and fed; 
To teach them proper manners, 

And tuck them into bed. (Three 
Prxies pop out from behind leaves.) 
First Prxre: Oh, never mind him, 
Tommy and Samantha. He’s just an 
old owl who thinks he knows every- 

thing. 

Seconp Prxie: We get along very well 
without a mother and you can, too. 

Tuirp Prxte: See, how happy we are! 
(They all begin to chant.) 

Oh, ho ho! Ah, ha he, 

We are the pixies, we are free. 

We stay up late as we like at night, 

We don’t have to bathe or be polite. 

We eat what we want and we get to 
play 

Without any work the livelong day. 

First Prxre: Why don’t you stay here 
with us? 

Seconp Prxie: It’s a secret place where 
mothers can’t find us. 

Tommy: That’s just the place we’ve 
been looking for. 

Turrp Prxie: Hurray! But if you live 
with us you'll have to wear a pixie 
cap. (Pulls two out of his pocket and 
gives them to Tommy and SAMANTHA 
who put them on.) 

Wise Ovp Ow .: 

Whoo,00, a pixie cap! 
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A dunce cap’s what you need. 

For children need a mother, 
Oh, yes, they do, indeed! 

First Prxie: Quiet, old owl! Go back 
to sleep and mind your own business. 
(He picks up a stick to throw at the 
Ow. and bumps into the Seconp 
Prxig, starting a fight between them.) 

Tarrp Prxre: Oh, never mind them. 
They’re always fighting. 

SAMANTHA: Doesn’t their mother . 

I mean, doesn’t anybody stop them? 

Turrp Prxre: Of course not. We don’t 
have mothers or anyone to settle our 
arguments. We fight it out. 

SAMANTHA: But they might get hurt! 

Wise Oxtp Ow: 

You see they need a mother 

To teach them to be good, 

And make them stop their fighting 
And act like children should. 

Tuirp Prxie: Hush, you old owl. Do 
you want to fight, Tommy? (Doubles 
his fists) 

Tommy: N-no. (First and Srconp 
PIXxIE are now on the ground pum- 
meling each other.) 

Seconp Pixie (Screaming): Ye-ow! 
(Rolls over unconscious) 

First Prxie (Rising and brushing his 
hands): Joe’s knocked out. 

SAMANTHA: Poor Joe! What can we do 
for him? 

Turrp Prxie: Aw, nothing. He’s all 
right. We're not sissies with a 
mother to doctor us up. 

First Prxie: I’m hungry. Let’s eat. 

Tommy: So are we. What do we eat? 

THIRD Prxie: 

Oh, anything! Anything! 
Purple grapes from a grapevine 
swing, 

Elderberry, sassafras, 





Nuts and toadstools, bits of grass. 

SAMANTHA: But maybe some of those 
are poison. Maybe they’ll make us 
sick. 

First Prxie: You'll just have to try 
them and see. Your mother isn’t 
here to tell you whether they are or 
not. 

Tommy (Picking some berries off a bush 
and tasting them carefully): Here’s 
some funny kind of berries. They 
would taste better in a pie. 

Tuirp Prxre: Pie! Ha, ha. Tommy 
wants pie. You should have stayed 
with Mother if you want pie. Why, 
what’s the matter? 

Tommy (Holding his stomach): I don’t 
feel so good. And it’s getting kind of 
dark. 

First Prxie: What? Aren’t you going 
to stay up till the moon comes up? 
We have a favorite game, hunting 
for cobwebs in the moonlight. Your 
mother isn’t here to make you go to 
bed early now. 

Tommy: Oh, no. My stomach aches. 
I’m sick. Where are the beds? 

Turrp Prxie: Don’t be a sissy, Tommy. 
Pixies don’t have any beds. Nobody 
wants to make them up and keep the 
bedding clean. Go crawl under a leaf 
and keep still. (The Prxies start a 
game of leap frog.) 

Tommy: Oh, my stomach hurts. Why 
don’t you do something for me? 

First Prxie: We're playing leap frog. 
We haven’t time. 

SaMANTHA (Crossly): I think you ought 
to help Tommy and Joe. 

Turrp Prxre: What could we do? 

SAMANTHA: You might sing to them. 
Mother used to sing to us when we 

were sick and it made us forget the 


hurt and go to sleep. 
Tarrp Prxtre: All right. (The two 
Prxres put their arms about each 
other and sing loudly and tunelessly.) 
A load of pixies went to town 
With a jimbledy, jambledy, jum- 
bledy clown! 

They wore green vests and pixie 
hats, 

And jimbledy, jambledy, jumbledy 
spats. 
Tommy (Putting his hands to his ears): 
Oh, stop! Stop! 
Seconp Prxie (Sits up dizzily holding 
his head): What a noise! 
SaMANTHA (Squealing): Oh, Joe’s com- 
ing to! 
First Prxre: What’s the matter? 
Don’t you like our singing? 
SaMAnTnHA: It’s terrible. Mother sang 
a lullaby, like this . . . (Voice off- 
stage crooning) 
Tommy: That was Mother! Mother, 
Mother! 
Tuirp Prxre: Ha, ha. Tommy, you’re 
crazy. That was only the wind. 
Wise Op Ow: 
Whoo, whoo! Whoo, whoo! 
A bunch of sillies, all of you. 
See, I told you boys and girls 
Were meant to have a Mom. 
And you had better go back home, 
Samantha Lee and Tom. (TurTLE 
crawls in.) 
TurRTLE (Shaking his finger at the OwL): 
That’s what you say, Mr. Wise Old 
Bird. 

It’s the silliest talk I ever heard. 

I haven’t had a mother since I 
hatched from an egg, 

But you never saw a turtle who had 
to beg. 

Samanta: I guess if the turtle can get 


along we can too, Tommy. 

Tommy: Oh, sure. 

Wise Oup Ow : 

Remember a turtle carries his home 

Wherever he may be, 

But it takes a mother to make a 
home 

For Tom and Samantha Lee. 

First Prxre: Aw, go away, you croak- 
ing old bird. You know mothers 
aren’t as important as they want you 
to think they are. Why they even 
try to make us believe they’re all 
good and unselfish and loving. Your 
mother was downright mean to you, 
wasn’t she, Tom? 

Tom (Reluctantly): Well, sometimes she 
did spank us. But only when we 
were pretty bad. 

Seconp Prxie: Well, anyhow she was 
selfish, always asking you and Sa- 
mantha to do the work while she sat 
around. 

SAMANTHA: Oh no, Mother worked, 
too. Really and truly she wasn’t 
selfish. She gave us money and took 
us places we wanted to go. 

Turrp Prxre: Yes, but she was cross 
and scolded you and made you do 
things you didn’t want to do and 
wouldn’t let you do what you 
wanted to at all. Besides, remember 
how many times she was too busy to 
bother with you? 

SAMANTHA: But sometimes she called 
us her darlings. 

Tommy: And once she sat up all night 
with me when I was sick. 

SaManTHA: Oh, Tom, that proves 
Mother loves us. She’ll be worried 
sick because we’re gone. 

Tommy: We've got to go back! 

Seconp Prxte: But you can’t go home. 
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Only a mother can get you out of 
No-Mother land and they can’t 
find their way in. 

Tommy and Samanta: Oh, dear! 

Wise Oxtp Owtn (Sternly): 

When you left home in such a hurry, 
Didn’t you know your Mom would 
worry? 

SAMANTHA: I don’t want to go back 
just because Mother will worry, 
though, Mr. Owl. There’s another 
reason. (Begins to cry) It’s because 
I’ve just found out how much I love 
her. 

Tommy: Me, too! 

Wise Otp Ow .: 

Too late, too late, I’m sorry to say, 

But it’s your fate for running away. 

And now I'll be leaving you all. 
Good-day! (Flies out) 

SAMANTHA: Please, Turtle, can’t you 
help us some way? 

TurTLE: No, indeed. Besides I don’t 
believe in mothers. If you’ll excuse 
me, I’ll be going. (Crawls away) 

First Prxre (Yawning): Oh, hum. I 
think I’ll take a nap till the moon 
comes up. 

Szeconp and Turrp Prxizs: Me, too. 
(They crawl behind their leaves.) 

SamanrHa: Oh, Tom, nobody here 
cares anything about us. They’ve all 
gone off and left us. What shall we 
do? 

Tom: I don’t know. 
to think. 


And I’m too sick 
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SAMANTHA: I wish we’d never run 
away. I wish Mother could find us. 
Now she’ll never know how much we 
love her. (MorHER’s voice offstage 
calls, ‘Tommy! Samantha!’’) 

Tommy and SaMANTHA: Mother! (Own 
flies in to his old perch.) 

Wise Otp Ow: Hush, don’t wake the 
pixies up. 

Tommy: But our mother’s coming. 
How did she find us? The pixies 
said... 

Wise Otp Ow t: It’s a secret way the 
pixies don’t know because they don’t 
have mothers. But it’s very simple. 
As long as children lovetheir mother 
they will never lose her. All she has 
to do to find them is to follow the 
secret message they send out when 
they say they love her. 

SAMANTHA: Why didn’t you tell us? 

Wise Op Ow: Because yeu had to 
find it out for yourselves. I did all I 
could. (Voice offstage nearer calls, 
“Samantha! Tommy!’’) 

SAMANTHA and Tommy: Mother! 
(MoruHER enters and they run to her.) 

Moruer: Oh, my darlings! I’ve been 
so worried. 

SAMANTHA: And we’ve been so bad! 
But we’ll never do it again! 

Tommy: Never, never! 

Wise O_p Ow: Whoo, whoo, I hope 
that’s true! 


THE END 








Little Bo-Peep’s May Flowers 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
LittLe Bo-PEEep 
LittLe Boy Buus 
PETER RABBIT 
Rep Ripinec Hoop 
Bitty Goat GRuFF 
NARRATOR 
MorHErR Goose 
THREE SHEEP 

SETTING: A meadow in spring. 

At Rise: Narrator enters at left and 
stands facing audience. 

NaRRATOR: Little Bo-Peep has lost 
her sheep and doesn’t know where 
to find them. 

Leave them alone and they’ll come 

home, 

Wagging their tails behind them. 
(NARRATOR exits al left. Bo-PEEp, 
in traditional shepherdess costume 
and carrying a staff, enters at right. 
She is searching about, shading her 
eyes with her free hand.) 

Bo-Pesep: Oh dear! Where can they 
have gone? (Sighs) Well, I guess 
there’s no use looking anymore. I’ll 
just have to wait awhile and see 
what happens. (Sits on a fallen log. 
Moruer Goose enters at left.) 

Moruer Goose: Well, Little Bo-Peep, 
what are you doing here? 

Bo-Preerp: Oh hello, Mother Goose. 
Waiting for my sheep. I don’t know 
where to find them. (Wistfully) But 
since I don’t, I do wish I had some- 
thing to do while I wait! 


Moruer Goose: Why don’t you pick 
some flowers to give someone for 
May Day? It would surely make 
somebody very very happy. 

Bo-Prrp (Jumping up): What a good 
idea! I'll start right now. Thank 
you, Mother Goose. 

Morser Goose: Not at all. (Laugh- 
ing) It is always best to be busy 
doing something. (Ezits at right. 
Bo-Prer picks a bouquet of flowers, 
skipping lightly about the stage as she 
does so.) There! That is very pretty. 
I'll just set it here (Places it on a 
boulder near right) for a _ while. 
(Yawns) I think I’ll take a little 
snooze, since there is still time. (Lies 
down at left, resting her head on a log. 
She closes her eyes and pretends she is 
asleep. LirrtLe Boy BLUE enters at 
right. He starts to blow a horn he is 
carrying. Then he sees Bo-PEEP.) 

Boy Buue (Lowering horn): I’d better 
not blow. I might wake her. (Sees 
the flowers she has picked) Hm, what 
a pretty bouquet! Bo-Peep must 
have picked it. (Pulls a bright red 
flower from the bunch) I guess she 
won’t mind if I take just one; it is so 
gay. (Hangs it over one ear) It might 
even help me find my cows. (Goes 
gaily out at left. Bo-Prxp stirs but 
continues to sleep. PrtrerR RABBIT 
hops in at left.) 

Perer (Scratching his head thought- 
fully): ’'m hungry! It’s a long time 
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since I’ve been to Mr. MacGregor’s 
garden, and I’ve had little to eat 
since. (Sees Bo-PEeEp and puts finger 
to lips) Sh! I must be careful not to 
wake her. (Looks about until he sees 
the bouquet) Ha, some wild carrot! 
(Pulls some green, feathery foliage out 
of the bouquet) Just the thing for a 
starved rabbit! (Hops out at left, pre- 
tending to chew the foliage. Bo-PrEr 
wakes.) 

Bo-Prrep (Looking around): I wonder 
how long I slept. What, no sheep? 
Well, I guess they’ll come yet. 
(Glances sleepily toward bouquet) Yes, 
it’s still there. It probably won’t 
hurt if I snooze a bit longer. (Puts 
head down and pretends to fall asleep 
again. Rep Ripine Hoop enters at 
right, carrying a basket on her arm.) 

Rep Ripine Hoop (Seeing bouquet and 
stooping to pluck a blue flower): What 
a lovely cluster of flowers! And 
Grandma’s favorite color is blue. I'll 
take just this one to put on the top 
of my basket. (Takes it and lays it on 
basket) Somebody must’ve picked 
them, but he can’t want them or he 
wouldn’t have left them here. (She 
sees Bo-Prrp.) Oh dear, they must 
be Bo-Peep’s flowers. I shall put 
this one back. (T'urns, but then turns 
toward left again) No. Bo-Peep 
wouldn’t care if I kept it, since it 
will make my Grandma happy. 
(Exits at left. Bruty Goat GruFr 
gallops in at left.) 

Bitty (Looking around): Well, I made 
it! That old ogre can’t scare me! 
This zs fine looking grass, much bet- 
ter than on the other side of that old 
bridge. (Pretends to nibble some of the 
grass. Then he sees the bouquet.) My, 


what a tasty-looking cluster! (Picks 
up whole bouquet and exits at right 
with it, smacking his lips as he goes. 
Three SHEEP enter one by one from 
the right. They wander about a bit, 
then approach Bo-Prerp and stand 
around her watching her. She rubs 
her eyes and awakens.) 

Bo-Prrr: My sheep! So you did come 
back! 

First SHEEP: Ba-a-a. 

SECOND SHEEP: Baa-aa-a. 

Tuirp SHEEP: Baa-aa-aaa. (Bo-PEEP 
gets up and pats their heads.) 

Bo-Prrp: Good little sheep. Now we 
can go home. (She crosses to right to 
get her flowers.) They are gone! (She 
searches about the boulder.) No- 
where at all! First I lose my sheep; 
then I losemy May Flowers. (MoTHER 
Goose enters at right.) Oh, Mother 
Goose, I picked my flowers for May 
Day, and now they are gone. 

Moruer Goose: Well, I wouldn’t 
worry. I see you have your sheep 
back. 

Bo-Prep (Disappointed): Yes, but now 
I haven’t any flowers to give to some- 
one in the morning. They were so 
pretty! They’d have made someone 
very happy. 

Moruer Goose: You can pick more. 

Bo-Prrr (Sadly): But those were the 
best ones — and for someone very 
special. For you, Mother Goose. 

Moruer Goose: That was nice of you 
to think of me, dear. But they have 
already made me very happy s0, 
since they were for me, you need no 
longer fret. I met some of my 
children: Boy Blue was blowing a 
gay tune, and guess what seemed to 
make him so gay? A red flower be- 





hind his ear. Peter Rabbit was 
munching some wild carrot-top; he 
looked oh! — so satisfied! Red Rid- 
ing Hood was smiling happily be- 
cause her basket of food for her 
grandmother was topped by a corn- 
flower. And Billy Goat Gruff, after 
all his trouble to get across the ogre’s 
bridge, feels well rewarded as he sits 
on yonder slope munching the re- 
mains of the bouquet. 

Bo-Prrp (Horrified): How could they? 
That bouquet was mine — for you. 
MorHer Goose (Laughing): Isn’t it 
better that they are all happy, in- 
stead of just me? Besides, any 
mother is happy to see her children 
happy. They didn’t do it on pur- 
pose, Bo-Peep. They thought you 


wouldn’t mind. 

Bo-Peer (Laughing): Oh, I don’t 
really! Not if you don’t. (70 SHexp) 
Come along, Sheep. We must go 
home. Will you come with us, 
Mother Goose? (MotrHEeR GoosE 
nods, and they exit at left. Bo-PrEp 
and Moruer Goose together, the 
SuHeep following in single file. Nar- 
RATOR enters at left, and faces 
audience.) 

NarrRATOR: Little Bo-Peep regained 

her sheep 
But she lost her spring bouquet; 
’Twas quite a plight, but came out 
all right — 
For it carried the spirit of May. 


THE END 


The Stubborn Elf 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 
Tommy ELF 
BrotrHerR ELF 
Wise Ow. 
O_p Man 
O_p WoMAN 
PETER 
GIRL 

SETTING: An outdoor scene. 


ground. 


At Rise: Tommy ELF is sitting de- 
jectedly on a giant toadstool. Exag- 
gerated lines are drawn downward 
from the corners of his mouth to make 
him look unusually sour. A BROTHER 


EF stands close by, talking to him. 


A little 
pool should be indicated in the back- 


Tommy Eur (Stubbornly): I don’t see 
why it’s my fault. I can’t help what 
my face looks like. 

Broruer Eur: The Queen Elf says 
anyone can change his looks if he 
wants to. She says you’re just stub- 
born. 

Tommy E r: She’s been telling me that 
for ages. But I don’t know how to 
change and anyway I don’t see why 
it’s necessary. It’s my face. 

Brotruer EtF (Severely): You’re stupid 
as well as stubborn then. Don’t for- 
get we have to look at you, too, and 
who wants to look at a frozen pickle 
face? 

Tommy Er (Rudely): Oh, go on back 
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to Elfland and leave me and my face 
alone. I’m not stupid and I’m not 
stubborn. 

BrotHerR Exr: No wonder the Queen 
sent you down to Earth to meet 
other people just like you. You'll 
soon see how silly they are. 

Tommy Er: Pooh! That’s your idea. 
Go on home, Brother Elf. I’m not 
going to change for somebody’s silly 
old idea. 

BroTHER Eur (Laughing): I bet you'll 
change your mind. Well, I’ll have to 
be on my way. The Queen says you 
can come back to Elfland when 
you’re ready to alter that face of 
yours. Be glad to see you back some 
time, Brother Tommy. (He waves 
good-bye as he runs off.) 

Tommy Eur (Disgustedly): Stupid and 
stubborn just because I don’t change. 
Humph! I don’t know how and 
furthermore I don’t want to. So 
there! (He sits down on the toadstool 
disgustedly. In comes an Otpd Wo- 
MAN carrying an umbrella upside 
down. She is having quite a time with 
it. Tommy EF gets up and goes to 
meet her.) Goodness, don’t you know 
you’ve got your umbrella upside 
down? 

O_p Woman (Crossly): Well, it’s not 
my fault. It was handed to me that 
way. Anyway, I don’t see anything 
wrong with it. It can catch all the 
rain. 

Tommy Eur: What’s going to happen 
when the umbrella gets all full of 
rain and begins to spill over on to 
you? 

O_p Woman: Oh dear! Oh dear! I 
never thought of that. I don’t see 
how I can possibly change now. 


Tommy Exr (Taking umbrella and 
turning tt right side up): It’s really 
very simple. Try it this way. (Gives 
it to her the right way) How’s this? 

O_p Woman (Grudgingly): I can’t tell! 
(She drops it, picks it up the wrong 
way again) Oh dear, I think I’ll just 
stick to the old way. I’m used to it 
now. (She goes off holding the um- 
brella wrong side up as before.) 

Tommy Eur (Gazing after her disgust- 
edly): Well — of all the stupid 
people! 

Wisrt Ow. (Unseen): Not any more 
stupid than you . . oo! 

Tommy Er (Starting and looking 
around): Who was that? (He sees no 
one. Just then, in comes PETER with 
a lemon. He is sucking it and making 
wry faces as he does so.) What in the 
world is the matter with you? 

Perer: I have to take the juice of six 
lemons a day, for my health. It 
puckers up my mouth so, I can 
hardly stand it. (He takes another 
suck and makes another grimace.) 

Tommy Eur: Why don’t you try using 
sugar? 

Perer (Triumphantly): You can’t tell 
me anything! I have! I always 
carry some in my pocket. (He takes a 
sugarbowl out of his pocket — takes a 
teaspoonful of sugar out of it and 
gulps it down.) But the next mouth- 
ful of lemon tastes sourer than ever. 

Tommy Eur (Severely): Why don’t you 
mix your lemon and sugar with some 
water? Then you’d have lemonade. 
Everybody likes that. 

Prerer (Sighing): Oh, it would take too 
much time and be a trouble. I’m 
afraid I’ll just have to go right on 
the way I’m doing. Pardon me, 





please! (PETER goes around Tommy 
who has been standing squarely in 
front of him. As he walks off stage, he 
is sucking his lemon — taking his 
teaspoonful of sugar — and making 
grimaces.) 

Tommy Exr (Shaking his head dis- 
gustedly): Stupid idiot! He won’t 
even listen to me. 

Wise Own (Still unseen): He’s stupid 
and stubborn too-oo. 

Tommy Exr (Looking all around): 
That voice again. Wonder if he’s 
talking to me? (Tommy can see no 
one. Then in comes a pretty little 
GIRL carrying a pitcher upside down 
and crying bitterly.) Why are you 
crying so hard? 

Giru: I’ve been to the well for some 
water and though I fill the pitcher 
full to the brim, the water just comes 
right out again. 

Tommy ExF (Sternly): If you held the 
pitcher right side up like this, I’m 
sure your water would stay in. (He 
shows her how.) 

Giri (Gratefully): Oh, thank you for 
showing me how. I'll go back and 
try filling it at the well again. (She 
goes off happily, holding her pitcher 
the right way.) 

Tommy Eur (Pleased): She may be 
stupid but at least she was willing to 
try my idea. 

Wise Owt (Closer but unseen): 

Too whit— too whoo! 
She certainly did 
What you told her to do-oo. 

Tommy Eur (Looking around): That 
Bird must be quite wise. (A MAN 
with a huge chip on his shoulder comes 
staggering in. It is so heavy he can 
hardly carry it. He comes up to 


Tommy qutte belligerently.) 

Man: Want to knock it off? 

Tommy Eur (Surprised): Why should I 
want to knock it off? What is it 
anyway? 

Man: That’s the chip on my shoulder. 
It’s supposed to be knocked off. 
Then we can fight. 

Tommy E tr: Fight! What for? I don’t 
want to knock it off and I don’t 
want to fight. Isn’t there anything 
else you can do with that thing? 

Man (Surprised): I don’t know. I’ve 
never thought about it. My father 
always carried a chip on his shoulder. 
I’ve always carried one. I supposed 
I had to. 

Tommy E tr: I don’t see why anybody 
has to carry a chip on his shoulder if 
he doesn’t want to. There must be 
better things to do with a piece of 
wood. 

Man (Thoughtfully): Now you men- 
tion it . . . you know I could take it 
home and use it for firewood. 

Tommy Eur (Enthusiastically): That’s 
a wonderful idea! Then nobody 
would knock it off your shoulder and 
you wouldn’t have to fight. 

Man: Why didn’t I think of that be- 
fore? I was stupid. (He takes the chip 
off his shoulder and goes off happily 
carrying it under his arm.) 

Tommy Exr (Thoughifully): Well — 
even if he was a little stupid at first, 
he certainly thought his way out of 
that one. 

Wise Ow. (Very close): 

Too whit — too whoo! 
That’s what you should do-oo! 

Tommy Eur (Turning around fast and 
seeing W1sE Ow. behind a bush): Oh, 
there you are, Wise Owl! What do 
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you mean by saying that’s what I 
should do? 

Wise Own (Coming out in front): Well, 
weren’t you sent away from Elfland 
because you were stupid and stub- 
born too? 

Tommy Eur (Slowly): Well . . . they 
said I had a face like a rainy day. 
They wanted me to change but. . . 

Wise Own (Looking over Tommy very 
carefully): Well, as I look at you 
closely, I see nothing very hard to 
change... 

Tommy Eur: You mean I could change 
as easily as all these people could. . . 
that I’ve been just as stupid and 
stubborn as they have? 

Wise Ow : Not so fast, Tommy. They 
haven’t all been so stupid and stub- 
born. It’s true the Old Woman 
wouldn’t change because she’d got- 
ten used to one way of doing things. 
Peter wouldn’t change because he 
was lazy. But how about the Girl 
with the pitcher? She changed fast 
enough when you gave her an idea. 

Tommy Eur (With great interest): I be- 
gin to see what you mean. The Man 
with the chip on his shoulder was the 
best of all because he thought his 
own way out. 

WisE Ow. (Approvingly): Now you’re 
beginning to think for yourself. 

Tommy Eur (Thoughtfully): I wish I 
could see my face for a moment. 
Then I’d know what was the matter. 
I’ve never really looked at it. 

Wise Ow. (Pointing): There’s a little 
pool over there. You may be able to 
see your reflection in it. 

Tommy E ur: That’s a good idea. (He 
goes over to the pool — looks at him- 
self for a long moment with his back to 
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the audience. He takes this oppor- 
tunity to wipe off the downward curves 
to his mouth. Then he breaks out into 
laughter. He rises and comes over to 
Wise Ow1, still grinning.) 

Wise Ow : Goodness, you look differ- 
ent already! 

Tommy Er (Still grinning): You think 
I look nicer? 

Wise Ow .: You certainly do. 
did you do to yourself? 

Tommy E tr: I just turned the corners 
of my mouth up instead of down 
toward my chin. Funny thing! A 
smile is nothing but an upside down 
frown. It was as simple as that. (He 
grins again.) How does it look? 

BroTHer Eur (Appearing suddenly): 
Not bad . . . not bad at all, Tommy. 
In fact you’re quite a good-looking 
Elf. 

Tommy Eur (Seriously): You know, it 
really took meeting all those people 
to make me realize how silly I was. 

BroTrHeR Exr: It doesn’t matter how 
silly you were, so long as you’ve 
changed. How about going back to 
Elfland with me? I know everybody 
will be glad to see you. 

Tommy ExF (Grinning): I'll be glad to 
go. I didn’t know how good inside I 
was going to feel about such a simple 
little change. Why on earth didn’t 
I try it before? (Tommy and BrorHEerR 
EF go gaily off stage together while 
Wise Owt looks after them.) 

Wise Ow .: Too whit — too whoo-oo! 
It isn’t so bad to be stupid, 

But it’s worse to be stubborn, too. 
It isn’t so hard to try changing, 
And it may do wonders for you. 
Too whit — too whoo-oo! 

THE END 


What 








Part Four 


Commencement Play 





The Place To Begin 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Dr. SHEPARD 
Mrs. SHEPARD 
CHARLIE SHEPARD 
Guapys SHEPARD 
JOHN SHEPARD 
Ruts, a friend 

SerrinG: The living room of the Shepard 
home. 

At Rise: Dr. SHEPARD is silting in 
chair right. He is in his shirt sleeves 
and his well-worn trousers are sup- 
ported by wide suspenders. He knocks 
out his pipe into the large ashtray and 
then dips it into the tobacco jar and 
fills tt again. Mrs. SHEPARD, wearing 
a fresh house dress and carrying a 
dustcloth, is bustling about straighten- 
thing things here and there. She gets to 
the chair Dr. SHEPARD ts sitting in 
and tugs at the antimacassar back of 
his head. 

Dr. SHEPARD (Jerking his head): Now, 
Mother, stop your fussing. . . . And 
what are these lace things doing on 
the chairs anyway? 

Mrs. SHeparD: You know very well, 
William. I want everything to look 
nice for John. 

Dr. SHeparD: You’d think you were 
fixing up for the President of the 
United States. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: To me it’s just as im- 
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portant. It isn’t every day your 
eldest son comes home to stay. (She 
dabs with her dustcloth at a spot on 
the small table.) 

Dr. SHEPARD: Humph. I suppose John 
will know you’ve dusted that table 
four times. You’re as nervous as a 
hen with a brood of chicks. 

Mrs. SHeparp: Nervous, am I? Well, 
for a doctor you’re not as cool as a 
cucumber. 

Dr. SHeparp: And what do you mean 
by that? 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Well, look at that ash- 
tray. You knocked your fresh 
tobacco out of your pipe without 
even smoking it and then filled it up 
again. 

Dr. SHeparp (Half smiling): Hmm, so 
I did. Must be I just don’t want to 
smoke. (Puts pipe down on table. The 
phone rings and Dr. SHEPARD rises.) 
I’ll get it, Mother. 

Mrs. SHeparD: Now, William, who- 
ever that is, you’re not to go out on 
a case. 

Dr. SHeparp: If Mrs. Brown’s baby 
comes, I’ll have to go out. 

Mrs. SHeparp: Nonsense, you said 
yourself it wasn’t due until next 
week. 

Dr. SHeparp (Near phone now): Well, 
stop your worrying. This is probably 

















just someone with the sniffles. (Into 
phone) Hello? Oh, yes, Miss Trimble. 
(Aside to Mrs. SHEPARD) See, what’d 
I tell you, Mother? (Then into phone) 
Yes, Miss Trimble . . . now, why 
don’t you let me tell you for a change. 
Your nose is running, you’ve got 
aches in your bones and your throat 
is sore. Well, the best thing for that 
is to get into bed and stay there. 
And if you’ve got any of that medi- 
cine left I gave you last time, it 
won’t hurt you. You might as well 
take some. What’s that? No, I can’t 
come over. You can put yourself to 
bed, can’t you? 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Now, don’t let her 
talk you into — 

Dr. SHEPARD (To his wife): Shhh. 
(Then into phone) No, I say I can’t 
come over. I’ve got important busi- 
ness right here. John’s coming 
home — be here any minute now. 
Yes, a full-fledged doctor. No, last 
year that was just the graduation 
from school—this year he’s fin- 
ished his internship. Yep, there’s 
going to be two Dr. Shepards from 
now on. You'll see his shingle right 
beside mine. Well, you’d better get 
into bed, Miss Trimble. . . . No—no, 
just take a spoonful and then get in 
bed. Fine. Fine. Bye. (He hangs up, 
laughing a little.) Funny thing about 
Mi. Trimble. If I don’t feed her 
the first spoonful of medicine, she 
thinks it won’t work. 

Mrs. SHeparp: She isn’t the only one 
in this town. William, she will be all 
right, won’t she? 

Dr. SHEPARD: Now, 


Mother, you 


know me better than that. Of course 
she’ll be all right. It’s just a cold. If 
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it were anything else I’d be over 
there so quick — 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Humph, I know you 
would. Run yourself ragged for 
everybody. 

Dr. SHEPARD (Sitting in chatr right 
again): Well, it’s going to be differ- 
ent now with John home. New doc- 
tor with new ideas — I’ll sort of take 
a back seat. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: I can’t picture that 
exactly, but it will be wonderful to 
have John home again. 

Dr. SHEPARD: Yes, it’s been a long 
while. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Yes—four years of col- 
lege, then medical school — I 
thought when he graduated last 
year, when he got his degree, that he 
should have been ready 

Dr. SHEPARD: No — no, Mother. 
That graduation ceremony just- 
shows you’ve learned all the school 
can teach you, but when you’ve fin- 
ished your internship you’re really 
ready. Yes, sir, this is John’s real 
commencement. Now he can really 
start to work. (CHARLES, a boy 
about twelve, runs in right. He is all 
shined up.) 

CHARLIE: Mom — Mom, I can’t get 
my tie on straight. 

Mrs. SHEPARD (Turning): Here, 
Charlie, I’ll fix it for you. (She starts 
re-tying CHARLIE’S tie.) 

Dr. SHeparp: Well — well, you’re 
certainly all shined up, Charlie. 

Mrs. SHeparp: Of course he is, and 
why not? What about you, Wil- 
liam? Aren’t you even going to put 
on your coat? 

Dr. SHEPARD: Don’t see why. Just be- 

cause John’s been in the city he won’t 


expect to see me all dressed up like a 
tin horse. 

CHARLIE: Mom, John’s room is all 
ready. I got the last of my stuff out 
of the bureau drawers. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: That’s fine, dear. (She 
finishes with tie.) 

CHARLIE: But where’s Gladys? I 
thought she was going to help me. 
Mrs. SHEPARD: She went next door to 
get Ruth. Ruth’s coming over, you 
know, so she’ll be right here when 

John arrives. 

Dr. SHEPARD: Charlie, my boy, have 
we told you how nice it is of you to 
give John back his old room? 

CHARLIE: Oh, that’s all right, Dad. 
Gee, I’m so glad he’s coming home. 

Dr. SHeparp: Well, I hope you’re not 
going to be too crowded in that little 
room. 

CHARLIE: No — I do seem to have an 
awful lot of stuff but I finally got it 
all in. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Well, dear, if you are 
a little crowded I don’t think it will 
be for long anyhow. Now that John’s 
back he and Ruth will be getting 
married. 

Dr. SHeparp: Hah. There you go, 
Mother, jumping to conclusions. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Jumping indeed. No 
one would have to jump at that con- 
clusion. They’ve been going together 
since they were in high school. 

Dr. SHEPARD: | guess you’re right and 
no one will be gladder than I am. 
When it comes to girls, Ruth’s just 
about tops. 

CHARLIE: Mom, the only place | could 
find for my airplane models was on 
top of the dresser — is that all right? 

Mrs. SHeparp: Of course, dear. We’ll 


have to get you an extra table. 

Dr. SHeparRD: You and your models. 
What are you going to do with all 
those things? 

CHARLIE: Oh, I don’t know, Dad, but 
when I grow up I might invent a 
new kind of plane. 

Dr. Sueparp: I guess we aren’t going 
to have any more doctors in the 
family, Mother. 

Mrs. SHeparp: Everybody in the 
world can’t be doctors, William. 
Some of us have got to be patients. 

Dr. SHerparp: Hmm, there’s plenty of 
patients — and no cure for so many 
things that ail ’em — that’s what 
bothers me sometimes. 

CHARLIE: Maybe Gladys will grow up 
to be a lady doctor, Dad. 

Mrs. SHeparp: Not much chance of 
that. All she likes to do is draw. 

Dr. SHeparp: Well, I guess it’s every- 
body to his own work, but just the 
same I’m glad that John’s following 
in my footsteps and that he’s going 
to do it right here. (GuADys, a girl 
about fifteen, enters left.) 

Guapys: Hi, everyone. John not here 
yet? 

Mrs. SHeparp: No, Gladys. Why, 
where’s Ruth? I thought you were 
going to bring her back with you. 

Guapys: She’s coming, Mom. I finally 
persuaded her. 

Dr. SHEPARD: Persuaded? 

Mrs. Sueparp: What on earth do you 
mean by that? 

CHARLIE: She’s kidding, aren’t you, 
Sis? 

Guapys: No, I’m not. She acted sort 
of funny. She said maybe it would 
be better if just the family was here 
— when John first came. 
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Mrs. SHEPARD: But Ruth is family — 
or practically family. My goodness. 

xLADYS: I know, Mom, but I guess she 
hasn’t heard from John very often 
the last few weeks and she’s been 
thinking about it. 

Dr. SHEPARD: Humph, that’s nothing 
to worry about. When a fella’s in- 
terning he’s up to his ears in work. 

Mrs. SHeparp: Of course. Why, Wil- 
liam, I remember you only wrote me 
three times when you were at the 
hospital — and then they were only 
half-page letters. 

Guapys: Well, Ruth says she doesn’t 
want to presume — that after all 
people can change their minds. 

Dr. SHEPARD: John change? 
sense. John wouldn’t change. 

Guapys: Father, boys do change. They 
can act very funny sometimes — as I 
well know. After all, I’ve had some 
experience. 

CHARLES: Ho, listen to Miss Grown- 
Up. Our expert on romance! 

Guapys: Charlie Shepard, you hush 
up. 

Mrs. SHeparpD: Children! My lands, 
this is kind of upsetting — I wanted 
everything to be just perfect. 

Dr. SHEPARD: Now, Mother — Ruth 
is coming, so there’s nothing to 
worry about. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: But just the same — 

Ruts (Off left): Hello! 

Guapys (Starting left): Here she is now. 
Come on in, Ruth. (Ruts, a pretty 
girl in her early twenties, enters left, 
carrying a large cake.) 

Ruta: Hello, everyone. 

Mrs. SHEeparD (Going to her): Ruth, 
we’re so glad you’re here. Gladys 
said — 
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Ruta: I know, Mrs. Shepard, and | 
feel ashamed of myself now. I don’t 
know what made me get such foolish 
ideas all of a sudden. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: I think it’s the excite- 
ment. We’ve waited so long for John 
to come home that we’re all on edge. 

Dr. SHEPARD: Then let’s stop it. (He 
smiles.) 1 prescribe a state of calm 
from now on. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Well, you’re the doc- 
tor, William, but it’s easier said than 
done. My, just look at that cake — 
it’s beautiful. 

Ruta: I baked it for the dinner — I 
wanted to do something. (They all 
look at the cake.) 

CHARLIE: Boy, is that a cake! 
Guapys: Look, she’s even decorated it. 
It says ““Welcome home, John.” 
Dr. SHEPARD: John’s going to be 
tickled pink with that. Well, there’s 
nothing like giving him a sample of 
your baking to make him pop the 

question, Ruth. 

Ruts (Embarrassed): Oh, Dr. Shep- 
ard, I didn’t — 

Mrs. SHEPARD (Reprovingly): Wil- 
liam! Gladys, will you take the cake 
into the kitchen? 

Guapys (Taking cake from Ruts): 
O.K., Mom. (She starts right.) 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Be careful of it now. 

CHARLIE: Yeah, please don’t drop it, 
Sis. Just looking at that cake makes 
me hungry —I can hardly wait. 
(Guapys exits right with cake.) 

Mrs. SHeparD: Well, stop thinking 
about your stomach, Charlie. We’re 
not going to eat for some time. We 
want to give John a little time to get 
settled. 

Dr. SHeparp: Couldn’t everybody sit 





down a minute and stop jumping 
about? (CHARLIE and Ruts start to 
sit down.) 

Mrs. SHeparp (Sighing): Oh dear, I 
don’t know if I can sit still or not. 
There — did I hear someone? 

Joun (Off left, calling): Hi, family — 
I’m home — I’m home! (They all 
jump up excitedly.) 

Dr. SHeparp: It’s John! (Guapys re- 
enters excitedly from right.) 

Guapys: I heard John. 

CHARLIE: He’s here. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Oh, my goodness! 
(JOHN SHEPARD, @ young man in his 
twenties, enters left carrying a suitt- 
case. He is all smiles. He sets his 
suitcase down and puts his arms 
around his mother.) 

Joun: Mom, you don’t know how good 
it is to see you. 

Mrs. SHeparp: Oh, John, my boy. 

Joun (Shaking hands with his father): 
Dad — how are you, Dad? 

Dr. SHEPARD: John . . . you’re home at 
last. 

JoHN (Turning to CHARLIE, he chucks 
him under chin): Well, look at the 
kid brother I’ve been talking about 
— almost as tall as I am. (He kisses 
Guapys.) And the little sister — all 
grown up. (He turns to RutH who is 
standing shyly.) And Ruth. (He 
looks at her for a moment and she 
steps forward almost imperceptibly 
but he makes no move toward her.) All 
of you stand still a minute and just 
let me feast my eyes. 

Mrs. SHEPARD (Looking at him): You 
stand still, dear. Oh, John, you look 
wonderful. 

Dr. SHeparp: Yes, you certainly do 
look fine, Son — not even tired from 


all that training they’ve been put- 
ting you through. 

Joun: Tired? Dad, even when I could 
hardly keep my eyes open it was ex- 
hilarating — every minute of it. 
Wait till I tell you about the experi- 
ments — the fine equipment — 

Dr. SHeparp: Yep, I guess they’ve got 
about everything in a big hospital 
like that — where money’s no ob- 
ject — 

Joun: There’s so much I want to talk 
over with you. I should have writ- 
ten more often — to all of you. 

Rutu: We knew you were busy, John. 

Dr. SHEPARD: Besides,-what can you 
say in a letter? Talk’s better. John, 
I was reading in the Medical Journal 
the other day about some new — 

Mrs. SHEeparD: Now, just a minute, 
you two, before you get into some 
long involved discussion — 

Dr. SHeparp (Laughing): There she 
goes, John. 

Mrs. SHeparD: Well, I don’t care, 
William. Even if John doesn’t look 
tired he’s had a long train ride. He’ll 
want to go up to his room — and 
later on we'll have dinner. 

CHARLIE: Mom’s got fried chicken, 
John — and giblet gravy — all the 
things you like. 

Guapys: And Ruth baked a cake. 

JouN: It sounds wonderful. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Yes — and there’s no 
hurry about anything. We’ve got 
lots of time to talk — all the time 
there is, John, now that you’re home 
for good. 

Joun: But I — you see, there isn’t too 
much time, Mom. 

Mrs. Sueparp: Nonsense, if you’ve got 
any idea that you’re going to com- 
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mence working right away, you’re 
very much mistaken. 

Dr. SHEPARD: Yep, Son. Guess this 
town can get along with an old 
codger like me for a few weeks longer. 
They’re waiting for your new-fangled 
ideas all right, but you’re not to 
hang your shingle out until you’ve 
had a little vacation. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: We’ve got it all planned, 
John. You're to sleep late — 

Cuariie: And Mom’s going to fix you 
pancakes every morning for break- 
fast — 

Rut (Forgetting her shyness): And we 
can go on picnics, John, the way we 
used to. 

JoHN: Just a minute, please — 

Mrs. SHEPARD (Going on): And now, 
I’d better take you up to your room, 
John. It’s all ready. Charlie, you 
bring his suitcase. 

CHARLIE (Picking up suitcase): Sure, 
Mom. Wait till you see your old 
room, John. It’s just the way it was. 

JoHNn: What’s that? 

CHARLIE: Your old room. 

Joun: But 1 thought you were in 
there now. 

CHARLIE: Well, I was but I moved. 

JoHn: Mom, you shouldn’t have made 
Charlie move out of that room. 

CHARLIE: But gee, I wanted to, John. 

Mrs. SHeparp: Yes, dear. He sug- 
gested it himself. Now that you’re 
home to stay — 

JoHN: But that’s just it. Oh, I 
should have told you right away — 
I should have written you when I 
made my plans. But I thought once 
I was home it would work out 
naturally — it would be easy to tell 
you — (CHARLIE sets suitcase down.) 


Dr. SHeparp: Tell us what? Son, if 
you’re trying to tell us you won’t be 
at home very long, that you plan to 
be married and get your own place, 
it’s no surprise to us. 

Ruta: Dr. Shepard, pleas. 


Joun: I'll have to get mey own place, 


yes, but that has nothing to do with 
it. 

Ruts (Starting left): I — I think I 
ought to be going home. You have 
something you want to talk about — 

Joxun: No, sit down, Ruth. You should 
hear this too. (Ruts sits down up- 
stage looking very distressed. Mrs. 
SHEPARD sits down too.) 

Dr. SHEPARD: Son, I wish I knew what 
you were talking about. 

Joun: Just this, Dad. I’m not going to 
stay here and work with you. I'll 
be home only a few days. 

Dr. SHeparp (Stunned): 
what did you say? 

Joun: I’ve had an offer in the city. A 
fine offer. I’ve got to accept it. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Oh, no. 

Dr. SHEPARD: John, you’re — you’re 
not serious? 


What — 


Joun: I’ve never been more serious in 
my life. Dad, don’t look like that. 
It was hard for me, too. I knew this 
would hurt you—don’t think I 
didn’t think of that — of the plans 
we'd made. 

Dr. SHEPARD: Now you're giving up 
those plans? 

Joun: A man has to do his work where 
he thinks best, Dad. This offer I’ve 
had — if you’d let me tell you — it’s 
a fine one — in the hospital where 
I’ve been working. 

Dr. SHEPARD: John, ever since you 
were a little boy you planned to be a 
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doctor, and you dreamed of the time 
when you'd be ready to begin. You 
were going to do your life’s work 
here — in the town you grew up in— 
among the people you knew. You 
wanted to help your neighbors — 
you had an ideal about the family 
doctor. 

Joun: Dad, I haven’t given up that 
ideal. 

Dr. SHEPARD: I’m afraid you have, but 
you won’t admit it — even to your- 
self. You’ve given up your ideals for 
a fine big offer—for prestige or 
money — 

JoHNn: Dad, you didn’t mean that. Say 
you didn’t mean that. (Dr. SHEPARD 
turns away and sits down in his chair, 
picking up his pipe, his lips tight. 
JOHN stands a moment.) I'll go on up 
to my room, Mom. No— don’t 
bother coming with me. 

CHARLIE (Picking up suitcase again): 
I’m coming, John. I want to show 
you my airplane models. 

Guapys: Maybe I can help you unpack 
or something, John. 

JoHN (Absently): O.K. (JOHN goes out 
right. Guapys and CHARLIE follow 
him. Ruts sits very still. Mrs. 
SHEPARD goes to her husband.) 

Mrs. SHEPARD: William. (He doesn’t 
answer her.) William, perhaps we 
don’t understand — 

Dr. SHEPARD: What is there to under- 
stand except that John has changed? 
And I was the one who said only a 
little while ago that he couldn’t 
change. 

Rutu: He’s changed toward me too — 
I know. I could feel it. But I sup- 
pose that’s natural. He has new in- 
terests now — everything’s different. 


Mrs. SHEPARD (Remembering Ruta): 
Ruth, my dear — 

Rutu: Oh, I feel so — so humiliated. 
Being here under his nose as though 
I expected — 

Mrs. SHeparp: Ruth, you have a right 
to be here. You're an old friend. 

Ruta (Rising): But I can’t stay. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Please, for my sake. 

Dr. Sueparp: Yes, child. It will help 
Mother. 

Mrs. SHeparp: I need help. I just 
can’t believe all this is happening. I 
don’t know how we’ll get through 
the dinner. 

Dr. SHeparp (Suddenly, bringing his 
hand down on arm of chair): I said 
John had changed. But he couldn't 
have changed as much as this. He’s 
been misled — he’s not himself. If I 
could just stop him from making 
this mistake. If only it were in my 
power to bring the boy to his senses, 
I'd do anything. 

Mrs. SHeparpD: But William, I don’t 
know what we can do. I’m afraid 
we'll just have to make the best of it 
— act as if nothing had happened — 

Dr. SHEPARD: No — no — I’m not 
going to sit back and watch him ruin 
his life. I don’t intend — (The phone 
rings and he rises wearily.) Vl get it, 
Mother. 

Mrs. SHeparp: Oh, dear. If you have 
to go out now, William — 

Ruta (Sitting down again): I'll stay 
with you, Mrs. Shepard. It’s my 
foolish pride that’s making me act 
this way. I’ve been thinking of 


myself. 

Dr. SHeparp (Into phone): Hello? 
Who? Long distance? Well, put 
them on. 
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Mrs. SHEPARD: Oh my, it must be 
someone in the next county. It isn’t 
enough that Father takes care of 
everyone here for miles around — 

Dr. SHeparpD: Hello. Yes, this is Dr. 
Shepard. Dr. Shepard speaking. 
Who? Dr. Evans? But I don’t 
think I know — what’s that? You'll 
increase the offer? You'll increase 
the offer if I fly back right away? 

Mrs. SHEPARD: What on earth — 

Dr. SHEPARD: I see... I see... . Well 
Dr. Evans, I think you’ve got the 
wrong doctor. (He hesitates. Then as 
though making up his mind, he goes 
on emphatically.) Yes, I’m sure you 
have. I’m not the man for you, Dr. 
Evans. I can’t accept your offer. 
No, not under any circumstances. 
I’m sorry, Dr. Evans, but I’ve made 
up my mind. Thank you. Good-bye. 
(He hangs up and crosses to middle 
of room.) 

Mrs. SHEPARD: William, that call — 

tuTH: It — it wasn’t for you, was it, 
Dr. Shepard? 

Dr. SHEPARD: No... no, it was for 
John. At first I thought it was for 
me and then when I realized the 
man thought he wasspeaking to John 
and about that offer, I thought here’s 
my chance — 

Mrs. SHeparp (Shocked): 
what have you done? 

Dr. SHEPARD (His shoulders slumping) : 
I don’t know, Mother. I don’t know 
what came over me. I thought here’s 
my chance to stop John and I went 
ahead — how could I have done 
such a thing? I had no right. 
Mother, it’s a terrible thing I’ve 
done. (JoHN enters right looking 
serious and ill at ease.) 


William, 
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Joun: Mother, I thought — that is, if 


there’s nothing else you want me to 
do, I thought I’d help Charlie move 
back to the big room — I think I’ve 
finally persuaded him. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Why — all right, John. 

Dr. SHEPARD: John. 

Joun: Yes, Dad? 

Dr. SHEPARD: Come here. 
something I must tell you. 

JoHN: Yeah — sure. (Looking at him) 
Why, Dad, what’s the matter? 

Dr. SHeparD: John, you’ve always 
trusted me, haven’t you? I’m afraid 
you won’t after this. A call just came 
from the city — from Dr. Evans. 

Joun: Dr. Evans called here? 

Dr. SHEPARD: Yes, he asked for Dr. 
Shepard and at first I thought he 
wanted me — then when he started 
talking about increasing an offer he’d 
made, I realized he thought I was 
you — 

JoHN: Dr. Evans wanted to increase 
his offer? 

Dr. SHeparp: Yes, Son. But I let him 
go on thinking he was talking to you 
and I turned the offer down flat. I 
must have been out of my mind — I 
had no right. I don’t know what 
came over me. 

Joun: But Dad — 

Ruts (Trying to help): John, perhaps 
you can call Dr. Evans back. If he 
wants you so much, I’m sure it won’t 
be too late. 

Joun: But I don’t want to call Dr. 
Evans back. 

Dr. SHeparp: Then I'll cali him for 
you. I'll explain. I’ve done this 
thing — 

JoHN: But Dad, you haven’t done any- 
thing terrible — nothing that I 


There’s 








wouldn’t have done myself. I’d re- 
fused Dr. Evan’s offer once — 

Dr. Sueparp: Refused? But you said 
you’d had a fine offer. 

Joun: Well, I think it is fine because 
it’s what I want to do. Oh, of course 
it isn’t nearly as much money as Dr. 


Evans offered me. He has a big 
clientele — a fine office and perhaps 
someone else will just fit in there — 
but I wouldn’t. I’m going to work 
with the Children’s Clinic at the 
hospital — do experimentation on 
children’s diseases. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: John, you’re going to 
work with children? 

Joun: Yes, Mom. The big fellows 
around the hospital seem to think — 
well — (He smiles) that I have a way 
with kids — anyhow, I did a lot of 
work at the clinic and then I’ve 
started experimenting on some of the 
incurable diseases — 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Why, William, it’s a 
natural for John. Half the children 
in the neighborhood were always tag- 
ging after him. 

JoHn: Some of these children can’t 
even walk, Mom. Somehow the little 
tykes got under my skin. I just 
couldn’t leave ’em — even to come 
back here where I always thought — 

Dr. SHEeparD: John, I — I don’t know 
what to say. I’ve managed to mis- 
understand everything thoroughly. 
If you can ever forgive me — 

Joxun: Dad, of course I can. I’m just 
so glad that — that you understand 
now. (He grips his father’s hand.) 

Ruta: John, may I congratulate you 
too? (Putting out her hand) I think 
your work is going to be wonderful. 

Joun (Taking her hand for a moment): 


Thank you, Ruth. . . . And there’s 
something I want to say to you. 

Mrs. SHeparp (Wanting to leave JoHN 
and Ruts alone): My lands, it’s 
really getting late and I’d better see 
about dinner. (CHARLIE enters right 
followed by Guapys.) 

CuaruiE: Say, John, I thought we 
were going to — 

Mrs. SHeparp: Charlie, we’re going to 
eat soon and I want you to help me. 

CHARLIE: Boy, that suits me. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: You, too, Gladys — 
and William, maybe you’d better 
pitch in. You can put the chairs 
around the table or something. 

Dr. SHeparp: Sure, Mother, I think 
that’s a fine idea. (Mrs. SHEPARD, 
CHARLIE and Guiapys go off right 
followed by Dr. SHerarp. He glances 
at Ruts and Joun before he goes out. 
They stand looking at one another.) 

Joun: Ruth, I — 

Rutu: John, you don’t even have to 
say it. I’d rather you didn’t. 

Joun: Very well, Ruth, if that’s the 
way you want it. But — 

Rytu: Let’s not have any awkward 
words between us. We’re still friends. 

Joun: Friends? 

Rutu: Yes, John — and I understand. 
It has to be this way. You’re going 
to be in a new place —a different 
place — 

Joun: I knew the minute I mentioned 
leaving that you wouldn’t like it. 
You love this little town — you want 
to spend the rest of your life here. I 
suppose I can’t blame you — I hate 
to leave it too. All right, you don’t 
want me to say it but I’ve got to. I’d 
hoped you’d want to come with me. 

Ruta: John. (She comes to kim.) Oh, 
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darling .. . 

Joun: Ruth, you — 

Rutu: Oh, John, I thought you didn’t 
want me. 

Joun: Didn’t want you? 

Rut: You — you acted so strange. 

Joun: It was because I thought that 
you — (Breaking off) Oh, Ruth, I 
didn’t know how I could do the work 
without you. I’ve thought so many 
times if I could only have Ruth to 
help me. 

Ruta: You will have. Why, John, I’d 
go anywhere with you. It will be 
wonderful beginning in a new place. 
(He kisses her. Dr. SHEPARD enters 
right, then clears his throat and starts 
to leave.) 

Dr. SHEPARD: Uh — excuse me. Mother 
said to get a chair but I’ll — 

Joun: Come back here, Dad. Mother, 
too. Get her in here. 

Dr. SHeparp (Calling right): Mother— 
Mother! Come here! 

Mrs. SHEeparD (As she enters): Land 
sakes, William. Stop your shouting. 

Dr. SHEPARD: There’s good reason to 
shout, Mother. 

Joun: Yes, Mother. Ruth’s going with 
me. We’re going to be married. 

Dr. SHEPARD: Good, Son. Good! 

Mrs. SHeparD: Oh, Ruth. (She goes to 
kiss her.) I’m so happy for you both. 

Dx. SHeparp: Yep, I guess every- 
thing’s turned out just about right. 

Joun: Dad, there’s only one thing that 


worries me. There’s a lot of work for 
one doctor in this town — and | 
know how you’d counted on having 
my help. 

Dr. SHeparD: Now, John, don’t you 
worry about that. 

JoHN: But I was thinking — perhaps 
you can find someone else — 

Dr. SHeparp: Not yet, Son. You know, 
I think I’ve been kidding myself, 
saying I wanted to take a back seat. 
The nearer the time came — well, I 
don’t think I really liked it much. 
You’re going to begin on your work 
— and it will be kind of a new start 
for me too. 

JoHN: Nice going, Dad. And how 
about you, Mom? You'll still have 
to get up at all hours of the night and 
fix hot coffee for him. 

Mrs. SHEPARD: Land sakes, I’ve been 
doing it for so many years, I wouldn’t 
know what to do with a full night’s 
sleep. 

Ruta: I’ll fix coffee for you too, John, 
when you come home tired. 

Dr. SHeparp: You two are mighty 
lucky starting out together to do 
your work in the world. You’ve 
found your place, John, and I see 
now that each one has to do that for 
himself. It doesn’t matter what you 
do or where you do it, as long as the 
work is good and you’re going to do 
it well. 

THE END 


— 
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Part Five 


Career Play 





Albright Acres 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

ARTHUR CALVIN, real estate promoter 

PETER MILLER, young real estate agent 

Jupy Gace, young bookkeeper for 
Calvin 

EpWARD SaYVILLE, high school senior 

JAMES CROWLEY, his friend 

Settrine: The office of the Calvin Real 
Estate Agency. 

At Rise: Peter MILLER is working at 
his desk, left. Jupy GaGe is at file. 
After a moment she returns to her 
desk. Telephone rings. Jupy takes 
call at her desk. 

Jupy (On phone): Good afternoon, 
Calvin’s Real Estate Agency. .. . 
Yes. ... Yes, we have. Just a mo- 
ment, please, I’ll let you talk with 
Mr. Miller. (Aside from phone — to 
Perer) A party is interested in that 
twin house we advertised. 

Perer (Jnterested): The twin house, 
eh? I'll take it. (Picks up telephone 
at his desk) Good afternoon, this is 
Peter Miller. May I help you?... 
Yes, that’s right. . . . Yes, so you’ve 
seen it? ... Oh, I see. Well, I'd like 
very much to take you out and let 
you look it over. . . . Of course. It 
does have good possibilities. It’s 
well built, plenty of room around it, 
good neighborhood, and a good in- 


come from one side. ... Yes... . Oil 


heat. ... Why not go out tomorrow? 
Good, . . . Ten o'clock? I'll pick you 
up. ... Now what is the name?... 
(Writing) Yes... . Yes... I know 
where you live. . . . Right near the 
Smiths’. . . Very well, I’ll meet you 
there at ten o’clock tomorrow. 
(Hangs up telephone) 

Jupy: Good prospect? 

Perer (Getting up from desk enthusi- 
astically): Very good. He knows the 
Smiths and they are happy about 
the house they just bought in the 
west end. I think he’ll buy — and 
why not? It’s a mighty nice buy for a 
quick sale, and the price is right. 

Jupy (Laughingly): The way you are 
rubbing your hands together, you’d 
think the sale was already signed 
and sealed. You haven’t sold that 
house yet. 

Peter: Ah, but I will. That’s what 
makes the real estate business so ex- 
citing. There’s always a prospect 
around the corner. 

Jupy: And how you like it! 

Peter (Laughingly): Next to you, 
Judy, I like it best of all. 

Jupy: Flatterer. You know, Peter, 
I’ve always wondered whether you 
come by it naturally or whether your 
college training accounts for your 
enthusiasm .. . 




















Peter (Interrupting): And success. 

Jupy: And modest success you have 
had in the real estate business. 

PererR (Banteringly): If you put it that 
way, I’d say it is 99 percent talent, 
the rest hard work. 

Jupy: Oh. I should have forgotten 
that word modest. 

PeTeR (Moving to Jupy’s desk): Seri- 
ously, Judy, I think both talent and 
training are important in this busi- 
ness. I always liked people, had a 
lot of friends and contacts in town 
and that’s important. Then when I 
went to college and specialized in 
business, I chose the real estate field. 
I figured that with the need for 
houses today and with a good de- 
mand in the future a young man 
could make quite a success in real 
estate. 

Jupy: I never asked you whether the 
examination was difficult. I mean 
the one to get your license as an 
agent. 

Perer: Not difficult, no. I had to 
have a year of experience, that was 
the most difficult part — just wait- 
ing. Youknow me, I don’t like to wait. 
And I can’t wait much longer for 
you to set the date to become Mrs. 
Peter Miller. How about it? 

Jupy (Smilingly — pointing to map): 
You know my answer, Peter. If 
Albright Acres becomes a reality, we 
can afford it. You can get a new 
bookkeeper — 

Perer (Laughingly as he moves toward 
her): And a new boss. (Telephone 
rings.) 

Jupy: Ah, ah. Telephone. 

Perer (Moving back to his desk): You 

get it. You’re still working here. 





Jupy (Suddenly): it’s Mr. 
Calvin. 

Perer: Not already. 
can’t have started. 

Jupy (On phone): Good afternoon. 
Calvin’s Real Estate Agency... . 
Yes, Mr. Calvin. He’s right here. 

Peter (Moving quickly to his phone): 
Oh, oh. This is it. Hello, Arthur? 
What’s the news? . . . (His face 
falls — shakes head sadly) Oh, don’t 
tell me. (Jupy has come up — she 
now turns back — looks disappointed.) 


No. You don’t say. ... Well, that’s 


Maybe 


The meeting 


better than the other way. ... It 
isn’t lost yet. ...O.K.... Ill see 
you later. ... Keep up your courage. 


"Bye. (Hangs up phone and is silent 
for a moment) 

Jupy (With feeling): Albright Acres! 
It... it didn’t go through? 

PETER (Quietly): No, Judy, not this 
time. But there’s still hope. The 
full council wasn’t there and they 
split four to four. 

Jupy: Who was missing? 

Perer: Old Jed Bowers. And goodness 
knows what he’ll do. (Suddenly) 
They have to see this. Why, it is the 
only reasonable place for the city to 
grow. (Pacing the floor) They growl 
about paying out a hundred thou- 
sand dollars of taxpayers’ money to 
lay sewer and water pipes to Al- 
bright Acres. But who will profit in 
the end? It isn’t as though we were 
trying to make a pile of money out 
of it. It’s the city’s welfare. (Quietly) 
And ours, too. 

Jupy: Don’t think of us, Peter. We 
can get along anyway. We know 

that. But there are people who 

could afford to buy land in a new 





section and build nice houses on it, 
too. 


Peter: That’s it. Veterans, young 
couples. If we have to raise the 
money to lay the sewers, we’ll have 
to price the land so high that only 
retired wealthy people can buy it. 

Jupy: Anyway, there’s still a chance. 
Someone might change his vote, or 
Jed Bowers might see it our way. 

PETER (Going to desk, sitting): Time 
will tell. Maybe we’ll have to wait 
until the next election. Patience. 
That’s something I have to learn. 
You certainly need it in this busi- 
ness. (Enter EDWARD SAYVILLE and 
JAMES CROWLEY from right. They 
are wearing raincoats.) 

Jupy (Moving to desk): Oh, hello, 
Edward. Not a very nice day to be 
out in, is it? 

Epwarp: I'll say not, Miss Gage. Hy, 
Mr. Miller. 

Perer: Hello, Eddie. 

Epwarp: This is my friend Jim 
Crowley. Shortstop on the team. 
Jupy: Another ball player, eh? Glad 

to know you. 

Peter: I saw you play yesterday, and 
it was a great game. You sure did a 
swell job of pitching, Eddie. I didn’t 
get to see the first three innings, but 
I saw the rest of it. 

James: Then you didn’t see me make 
an error. I pulled an awful one in 
the very first inning. 

Epwarp: Aw, anybody can miss the 
ball once in awhile. Your support 
was perfect. 

Prerer: It was when I saw it. 

Epwarp: Mom wanted me to drop 
in and pay the rent. (Hands Jupy 
check) 


Jupy: It isn’t due, yet. But we're 
always glad to take it. 

Epwarp: And she says to send some- 
body up about that leak over the 
west room. She’s afraid it will spoil 
the new wall paper. 

Peter: Is that roof still leaking? 

Epwarp: Guess it is. 

Perer: We'll take care of that, even if 
we have to put on a new roof. Tell 
her I’ll look into it right away. 
O.K.? (Epwarp nods.) 

Jupy: You’re nearly through school 
now, aren’t you? 

Epwarp: Two more weeks and we 
graduate. 

JAMEs: It’s all over now but the shout- 
ing. 

Perer: What are you going to do, 
Eddie, go to college? 

James: I am. I’m going to State. 

Epwarp: No, I’m going to get a job. 
I took the commercial course because 
I knew Mom would need me here at 
home. I’m hoping I can find a good 
job with a future to it. 

James: I’d say he ought to go to college. 
He could get a scholarship any- 
where. He can pitch, he gets good 
marks — and basketball — wow! 

Peter (Gently): College is good, but 
not for everybody. If you are going 
into one of the professions, yes. But 
if a fellow has a good record in high 
school and is willing to work, he can 
do pretty well in business. What 
are you interested in, particularly? 

Epwarp: I don’t know for sure. I 
think I’d like something that has to 
do with bookkeeping, maybe some 
clerical work — or selling. I have to 
do something soon. 

Jupy: Bookkeeping? You wouldn’t be 
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interested in the real estate business, 

would you? 

Epwarp: Golly, yes. I read up on 
that. Why fewer than 20 percent of 
the men in this business are under 
thirty-five years of age. And if you 
can get a job as a clerk and learn the 
business, maybe you can get to be an 
agent. Yeah, I’d like it. 

JamMEs (Banteringly): Maybe you got a 
job, Eddie. (To Prrer) Do you 
want a good bookkeeper? I don’t 
know how he is on figures, but he 
sure can keep those zeroes coming 
up on the box score. 

Peter (Thoughtfully) : Maybe we could 
use a boy like you. If we get to de- 
velop Albright Acres, we’ll need a 
new bookkeeper. (Looks significantly 
at Jupy) 

James (Laughingly patting Epwarp on 
back): That does it, Pal. Better luck 
next time. Guess you’d better forget 
the real estate business. (They start 
to go right.) 

PeTeR (Puzzled): Wait a minute! 
What do you mean, forget it? What 
do you know about Albright Acres? 
(JAMES shrugs and looks at Epwarp.) 

Epwarp (Hesitatingly, at first): Well, 
only that we were discussing it in our 
civies class the other day. And we 
kind of figured it didn’t quite meas- 
ure up to the requirements for a 
growing community. But... 

Jupy: It doesn’t measure up? 

Perer: But. .. . come back here and 

let’s talk this thing over. If you 

discussed this in your civics class, 
you must have talked about the need 
for the city to grow. And where 


better could it grow than to Albright 
Acres? 


James: Oh, the place is O.K. It’s just 


the way you got it planned. (Points 
to map) Look at the map. Tell ’em 
Eddie, what you said about it in 
class. 

Epwarp (Not too sure of himself): Well 
fle usw. 

Peter: Go ahead. I’m interested. 

Epwarp: I don’t think you’ve planned 
very well for play space. (PETER 
begins to protest.) Oh, I know there’s 
plenty of room in the lots, but I 
mean big space, like a community 
park. 

Perer (Moving to map and pointing): 
Look at this space around the school. 
How about that? 

Epwarp: That’s good. But how about 
the kids on the other side of town 
They have to go on bicycles or walk 
a couple of miles and cross the main 
highway to play baseball in the 
school yard. Teen-agers need room, 
and you don’t have enough. 

Jupy: I think you have something 
there. 

Perer: I never figured it that way. 
(Suddenly) Here comes Mr. Calvin 
. . . tell him about your idea. (Mr. 
CaLvIN enters from right — nods to 
everyone, starts to left.) 

Mr. Cavin: Not a very good day — 
in or out. 

Perer: You are just in time. We've 
been discussing Albright Acres. 

Mr. Carvin (Now at door left): I’ve 
been discussing it too. (With gesture 
of discouragement) Let’s forget it 
awhile. 

Peter: Wait. This young fellow has a 
new idea about it. They’ve been 
talking it over in high school. Let 
him tell you what he thinks. 








Mr. Carvin: What does it matter 
what he thinks? He’s no council- 
man. (Starts through door left) 

Jupy (Suddenly): Mr. Calvin. Please! 
It’s very important. He has a grand 
idea. 

Mr. Carvin (Taking off raincoat and 
throwing it on Perer’s desk): O.K., 
son. But make it short. I have an 
awful headache. (Moves to center, 
near boys) Now, what is it? 

James: He drew up new plans for Al- 
bright Acres for our civies class, and 
they were swell. He got an A on it. 

Mr. Cavin: So? 

James: Yeah, and I had to draw up 
plans for a garbage disposal plant 
only I got it too near the airport and 
I got a D. 

Mr. Cavin (Interested): So you drew 
up new plans for Albright Acres? 
Epwarp: Yes, sir. In included more 

play space. 

Mr. Catvin: Play space? Why son, 
look at the size of those lots. Our 
motto is a sandbox in every yard. 
There’s plenty of play space. 

James (Vehemently): Gee whiz! Do 
you expect us to sit in a sand box and 
make patty cakes? 

PeTerR (Smilingly, to Mr. Catvin): 
Well, do you? 

Mr. Ca.vin (Soberly): Come to think 
of it, I don’t think I do. 

Epwarp: In my plans, I made an area 
over here for a community play- 
ground. Baseball diamond and all. 
And this little creek can be dammed 
up and a good clean, fresh, running 
water swimming pool made. And 
ever here I have a small playground 
for children to play in under super- 
vision. 


Mr. Cavin (Smilingly): That sounds 
very good, son. But that would cost 
alot of money. Why that would take 
ten, maybe fifteen lots. That’s a lot 
of money. 

Epwarp: I know. But I figured that if 
the city was going to put a hundred 
thousand dollars of taxpayers’ money 
into the sewer, they ought to get 
something in return. And a good 
community has to have those things 
if it wants to grow in the right way. 
Isn’t that right? 

Perer (Enthusiastically):.Of course it 
is. Don’t you see, Arthur? We 
aren’t out to clean up on this. We 
are realtors, with a national organ- 
ization behind us, with ethics, and 
good sound principles. When we 
plan, we must plan well. 

Jupy: Why this makes all the differ- 
ence in the world to everybody. 

James: It sure would to me if I was 
buying a house there. Sand box! 
Phooey! Give me a swimming pool 
and a baseball diamond. 

Mr. Carvin (Quickly): Do you have 
those plans? 

Epwarp: I have them up at the house. 

Mr. Catvin: Get them, will you, and 
come back as soon as you can? We'll 
plan Albright Acres all over again. 

James: Gee whiz! Can I come too? 

Mr. Carvin: Yes. Bring your whole 
class if you want to. (Boys move 
toward right.) 

James: Not the teacher! 

Epwarp: Come on, let’s hurry. (They 
go out right.) 

Mr. Carvin: Imagine, a couple of 
school kids with ideas like that. 
Judy, call that draftsman on the 
phone and get him down here in an 
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hour. Peter, let’s get the big table 

ready and do some planning. (Starts 

to left) Imagine . . . high school kids 
. . more room! 


Jupy: Mr. Calvin, you ought to get 


used to that young man. He’s going 
to be your new bookkeeper. 

\irn. Carvin (Stopping short at door 
left): What? But I have a book- 
keeper. 

PeTeR: But not for long . . . I hope. 

Mr. Catvin: What is this? 


Jupy (Smilingly): Just that I am sure 


now that Albright Acres will be a 
success. As of June 20th I shall be 
Mrs. Peter Miller. 

Perer: And you get the first invita- 


tion. I might even make you best 
man. 

Mr. Ca.vIin (Sitting in seat at Perer’s 
desk): You can’t do this to me. 

Peter (Smilingly): Ah, but we can. 
Now that boy, Edward, has ability. 
He’ll be able to handle the insurance 
end of this business until he gets 
enough experience to become an 
agent. He’ll be quite an addition to 
this office. What this real estate 
business needs is more young people. 

Mr. Cauvin (Sinking into chair): You 
can say that again. I can’t keep up 
with it. Judy, get me an aspirin, 
will you, please? 

THE END 


— 
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Part Six 


Radio Play 





The Fisherman and His Wife 


by June Barr 


Mosic: Fairy tale sort of music, up and 
out. 

8ounp: Door opens and shuts. 

FisHERMAN’S Wire (Shrilly): 

Well, so you’re home! It’s about 
time, I should say! 

And what fish have you caught for 
the market today? 

FisHERMAN (Disconsolately): Alas, my 
good wife, only two fish again. 
Wire (Angrily): Only two! Qh! 
You're the poorest, most useless of 

men! 

FisHERMAN: I do what I can, I go 

fishing each day, 
But though the sea’s full of fish, they 
just don’t swim my way! 

Wire (With self-pity): How little I 

thought, on the day we were wed, 
That I should live in a hovel, and be 
but half fed! 

FisHEeRMAN: "Tis true we have little — 

Wire (Flaring angrily): 

Have nothing, you mean! 

Nothing but the most wretched of 
huts ever seen! 

A dirt floor, no windows, no garden 
around it — 

FisHERMAN (Becoming angry too): Well, 
it might improve a bit if you’d clean 
it, confound it! 

Wire: What! You dare to suggest — 

FisHERMAN: Come, Wife, let’s not 

fight. 


I’ll go fishing the moment the morn- 
ing is bright. 
Wire: Well, you’d better, and you’d 
just better catch something, too. 
Or I'll wait no longer for a living 
from you! 
Music: Up and down behind Nar- 
RATOR. 
Narrator: And so the poor fisherman 
returns to the shore. 
But his luck is no better than ever 
before. 
It’s late afternoon, and he has but 
three fish 
Scarcely enough for a small supper 
dish. 
There’ll be nothing to sell, and his 
wife — ah, but wait — 
There’s a flounder — a huge one — 
swimming close to his bait! 
FisHERMAN: What a fish! What a fish! 
Oh, if only he’d bite! 
I could make my good wife so happy 
this night! 
Oh! Now he’s nibbling! He’s caught 
on my hook! 
Will I land him? Oh! Did I get him? 
I scarcely dare look! 
(Sigh) Ah, yes, he is landed, and 
what a fine fish! 
FLounper: But alas, I won’t make you 
a very tasty dish! 
FisHERMAN: What? Who was that? 
There is no one else near — 
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FLounDER: None but me. It’s the fish 
you have caught that you hear. 
FisHERMAN: But — how can you talk! 
FLOUNDER: I’m no flounder, you see, 
But an enchanted prince condemned 
to swim in the sea. 
I shan’t taste good at all to you or 
your wife, 
Please put me back in the sea — it 
will save my life. 
FisHERMAN (Hastily): Of course, of 
course, and gladly, too. 
For we couldn’t eat an enchanted 
prince like you! 
Sounp: Slight splash. 
FIsHERMAN (Disheartened): There! He 
is gone — he is swimming away — 
The best fish I’ve caught in many 
a day! 
Music: Up and under for NARRATOR. 
Narrator: And so the poor fisherman 
turns homeward once more 
And there is his wife, waiting there 
in the door. 

Wire (Sarcastically): Well! Are those 
little things all you caught today? 
FisHERMAN: Well, I did catch a big 

flounder — 
Wire: But you let him get away! 
FisHERMAN: He was an enchanted 
prince, alas and alack, 
And so when he asked me to, I threw 
him back. 
Wire: What! An enchanted prince, 
and you let him go free 
Without wishing for anything, even 
for me? 
FisHERMAN: What should I wish for? 
Wire: What, indeed! 
Look around you, can’t you see what 
we need? 
Go back to the seashore, tell this 
flounder at once 


That we want a fine cottage! Go, 
you dunce! 
Music: Up and under NARRATOR. 
Narrator: Afraid of his wife’s anger, 
back he went once more. 
And stood on the lonely, deserted 
shore. 
In the sunset the water was yellow 
and green, 
And the enchanted prince was no- 
where to be seen. 
In fact, no fish were in sight at all. 
So the fisherman decided to give a 
call. Listen — 
FIsHERMAN: Flounder, Flounder in the 
sea, 
Come listen, please listen to me: 
To save my life, 
In the name of my wife 
I come to ask a wish of thee! 
FLounper: What does your wife want? 
FisHERMAN: I’m rather ashamed — 
FLOUNDER: Don’t be — your wife is not 
to be blamed. 
FIisHERMAN: Well, since we live in a 
hovel that’s poor and bare. 
She’d like to have a cottage all bright 
and fair. 
FLounbeER: Go home to your wife, she 
has her prize. 
FisHERMAN: Oh, thank you, dear 
Prince, you’re good, and you’re wise. 
Music: Up and under for NARRATOR. 
Narrator: Well, what do you know? 
A little white house! 
And on a garden bench, his smiling 
spouse — 
Wire: Look! Just look, dear Husband, 
isn’t this nice? 
FisHERMAN: Yes, and I didn’t even 
have to ask twice! 
We'll be happy here for the rest of 
our life — 








Wire: We shall see about that — you 
don’t know your good wife — 
Music: Up and under NARRATOR. 
Narrator: And so they had supper 
and went to bed. 
But now what has the fisherman’s 
wife got into her head! 
Wire: This house is too small! I’m not 
happy here! 
And the garden is nothing to speak 
of, that’s clear! 
We need a stone castle with a fine 
wooded park — 
Go ask the fish for one, before it gets 
dark - 
FISHERMAN: But my dear wife, this 
house seems like heaven to me — 
What we want with a castle, I surely 
can’t see! 
Wire: I want one! That’s reason 
enough, my dear man! 
Now, go ask the flounder as fast as 
you can! 
FisHERMAN: I know this is just not the 
right thing to do. 
But of course I'll do anything, just 
to please you! 
Music: Up and down for NARRATOR. 
Narrator: And so he goes off down 
the road to the sea. 
The water is purple, and dark as can 
be! 
His errand is one of which he isn’t 
very proud. 
But he gathers his courage and calls 
good and loud. 
FISHERMAN: Flounder, flounder in the 
sea, 
Come listen, please listen to me: 
To save my life, 
In the name of my wife 
I come to ask a wish of thee! 
FLOUNDER: What does your wife want 


now, my good man? 
FISHERMAN: She’d like a large stone 
castle, if you can — 
FLounDER: Go home to her now, and 
you'll find she waits 
Outside a castle’s high iron gates. 
Music: Up, then down for NARRATOR. 
Narrator: And sure enough, there his 
wife does stand, 
And reaching out, she takes his 
hand. 
Wire: Come, my dear husband, let us 
go inside. 
FisHERMAN: My! It’s the largest castle 
I’ve ever spied! 
Music: Up and out. 
Wire: Gold chairs, velvet 
crystal chandeliers — 
FISHERMAN: Why, it’s as magnificent as 
though it had been here for years! 
SERVANT: Madame and Sir, if you'll 
come this way — 
FISHERMAN: What a large banquet 
hall! 
Wire: We'll eat here every day! 
SERVANT: If you'll sit here, please, I 
will pour your wine — 
FIisHERMAN: And the food! Why, it’s 
all so abundant and fine! 
Surely there’s everything here one 
could ever need! 
Wire: We shall see! 
satisfied, indeed! 
Music: Up and out. 
Sounp: Man snoring. 
Wire: Wake up! Wake up! 
FisHERMAN: Hmm? What is it, dear? 
Wire: Wake up! I want you to look 
out here — 
FIisHERMAN (Making sleepy sounds, 
yawning, etc.): 
Mmmm. It’s beautiful, the hills and 
the fields, 


drapes, 


You are easily 





And the animals, and the crops this 
great estate yields. 

We are living like kings — we could 
want for no more — 

Wire: Get up, and get ready to go to 

the shore. 

FISHERMAN (Dazedly): The shore! But 
for what! I don’t understand! 

Wire: Tell the flounder we want to be 
King and Queen of this land! 

FISHERMAN: No, Wife — I’m a fisher- 
man. I don’t want to be King — 

Wire: Then J will be Queen! 

FISHERMAN: I can’t ask such a thing! 

Wire (Imperiously): Why not? Go at 
once! I must be Queen! 

FISHERMAN (Grumblingly): Vll have 
no peace till I do, that’s plain to be 
seen! 

Sounp: Brief sound of yawning and 
rising. 

Music: Up and down for NARRATOR. 

NARRATOR: Once more the poor fisher- 

man has no choice, 
So he calls from the shore in a 
quavering voice — 

FISHERMAN: Flounder, flounder in the 

sea, 
Come listen, please listen to me; 
To save my life, 
In the name of my wife 
I come to ask a wish of thee! 

FLouNDER: Well, what has she sent 
you for now? — Come, speak out! 

FIisHERMAN: She — she wants to be 
Queen of the land round about! 

FLounpER: Go home, for she’s already 
Queen of the land. 

FisHERMAN: Oh, thank you! And — 
well — it’s just for her sake — you 
understand. 

Music: Up and down as background 
for NARRATOR. 


Narrator: And so he goes home, 
where his wife waits to gloat 

In a real king’s castle, with towers 

and a moat — 

All the inside is of marble and gold, 

The furnishings more costly than 

ever could be told. 

And there, on a gold and diamond 

throne, 

With a crown and a sceptre — sits 

the queen — alone. 
FISHERMAN: So you are Queen now, 

Wife! 

Wire (Unhappily): Yes, I am Queen. 
FisHERMAN: And I’m sure a more 
lovely one never was seen! 

There’s nothing left now for which 

you could wish. 
Wire: Oh, no? I’m tired of being 

Queen! Go call your fish! 

Tell him I must be Empress — 
FIsHERMAN: Oh, Wife! I’m afraid — 
Wire: Go and tell him! I’m Queen, 

and I must be obeyed! 

Music: Up and under NARRATOR. 
NARRATOR: So the unhappy fisherman, 
afraid of his wife, 

Makes his way to the sea, though he 

fears for his life. 
Sounp: Wind blowing, water raging. 
NARRATOR: The water is black, and the 
foam flies high. 
And the poor man gives but a feeble 
cry. 
FISHERMAN: Flounder, flounder in the 
sea, 

Come listen, please listen to me: 

To save my life, 

In the name of my wife 

I come to ask a wish of thee! 
FLOUNDER: Well, what now? 
FIsHERMAN: My — wife — my — wife 
FLounpDER: Speak up, man! Speak up, 








for your life! 
FISHERMAN: Well — understand, it 
isn’t for me — 
My wife — well, she 
Empress, you see — 
FLounpER: Go home. She is Empress. 
FIisHERMAN: Ah, thank you, you’re 
kind. 
I’m sure there’ll be no more wishes 
she’ll find. 
Sounp: Storm fades out. 
Music: Up and down behind NARRATOR. 
NARRATOR: And when he gets home, 
there’s the castle, all right. 
But ah, what a splendid and glorious 
sight! 
There are trumpets and drums at 
the bright golden gates — 
Sounpb: Trumpets blowing fanfare and 
drums beating. 
Narrator: And inside earls and barons 
Sounp: Mizture of voices talking. 
NaRRATOR: — and there his wife waits 


would be 


On a throne of pure gold, with a 
sceptre and globe, 

And a great golden crown, and a rich 
ermine robe. 


FISHERMAN: 
Empress. 
Wire (Making little of it): 
Yes, yes, I am Empress, I know — 
FIsHERMAN: My! I’m blinded by your 
jewels, they dazzle me so! 
Wire: Yes, yes, they are fine — 
FISHERMAN: They’re the brightest ever 
seen! 
Much nicer than those you wore as 
a Queen! 
Well, Wife, now you’re Empress, 
what more could you be? 
Wire: We'll see about that — yes, just 
wait, and we’ll see — 
Music: Up and down under NARRATOR. 


Well, Wife, you are 


Narrator: The fisherman sleeps 
soundly, for he’s plumb tuckered 
out, 

But his wife — ah, the Empress — 
she has much to think about! 

She tosses and turns, trying to think 
of a wish 

She can make her poor husband go 
ask the fish. 

And at last as the sun rises, gorgeous 
to see, 

She thinks of what she would now 
like to be! 

Wire: I have it! Wake up, Husband! 
Go to your fish before noon, 

And tell him I’ll be mistress of the 
sun and the moon! 

FIsHERMAN: Wh-what did you say? 

(Sleepily) 
Wire: You must go to the fish soon 
And tell him I want power over the 
sun and the moon! 

FISHERMAN: Oh, Wife, dear Wife, I 
beg of you, Wife, 

The fish cannot do it! It will mean 
my life! 

Oh, please be contented! 
what you have do! 

Wire (Screaming impatiently) : 

Go! Go now, or I can’t say what will 
happen to you! 
I can wait no longer — 
FISHERMAN (Fearfully): 
All right, all right! 
— I only hope I get home tonight! 
Music: Up and down behind Nar- 
RATOR. 

Narrator: He flees toward the sea- 
shore, shaking with fright, 

As a fearful storm rises, black as 
night. 

Sounp: Wind whistling, thunder and 

lightning, rain, etc. 


Make 
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NARRATOR: Houses are blown down, 
and giant trees fall, 
And the angry wild water nearly 
drowns out his call — 
FISHERMAN: Flounder, flounder in the 
sea, 
Come listen, please listen to me; 
To save my life, 
In the name of my wife 
I come to ask a wish of thee! 
FLOUNDER: What now? Are you back 
with another request so soon? 
FISHERMAN: She — she wants to be 
mistress of the sun and the moon! 
FLOUNDER: Go home! (Angrily) You'll 
find your greedy wife 
Back in the old hut for the rest of 
her life! 
FISHERMAN (Very much frightened) : 
Yes, yes, I'll go home! Don’t be 
angry, good fish! 
I’ll go home, and I’m sure my wife 
will have no further wish! 
Music: Up and down behind Nar- 
RATOR. 
NARRATOR: Home he did go, and there 
sits his wife 
Outside the small hut that they’ve 
owned all their life. 
Wire: So you got here at last! Well, 
what did you say 
That made the fish take my fine 
castle away! 


FIsHERMAN: I said nothing, good Wife, 
I just asked for your wish. 
Wire: Prince or not, he’s a selfish and 
ugly old fish! 
FISHERMAN: He was angry, all right. 
You’d have trembled in fear 
If you’d seen the great storm! I’m 
lucky I’m here! 
Wire: Well, now that you’re home 
again, come in and eat. 
Sounp: Door creaks open. 
FISHERMAN: Why, my dear Wife, how 
pretty and neat! 
Wire: If I can’t have a castle all jewels 
and gold, 
I’ll keep this place nice, even though 
it is old. 
We may as well be happy, since this 
is our life — 
FISHERMAN: Oh, I’m sure that we will 
be, and perhaps, dearest Wife 
I shall catch many fish of a size we 
can sell. 
We can fix up this hovel, and live 
here quite well! 
Music: Up and down as background for 
NARRATOR. 
Narrator: And so they are back in 
their old kind of life — 
But I’m sure they’ll be happier, the 
fisherman and his wife — 
Music: Up and out. 
THE END 
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Part Seven 


Production Notes 





Tue Lire ror MorHer 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Newspaper, ball, handkerchief, 
broom, dustcloth, small stepladder, screw 
driver, knitting, bedroom slippers, bottle of 
perfume wrapped in paper, pencil, paper. 

Setting: The living room of the Neuhauser 
home. Upstage right is a large window with 
drapes hung on either side of it. One cur- 
tain rod supports the drapes. Upstage 
center is a smal] desk with a knitting bag 
on it. Near the desk is a chair with a coat 
thrown on it. Downstage right is a large 
chair with a new slip cover, and near the 
chsir is a small table with a lamp on it. 
Other chairs and tables are placed about 
the room. The exit at right leads to the 
front door, the exit at left to the rest of the 
house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


JERRY TO THE RESCUE 
Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Apple, college catalogue, and note- 
book for Jerry; papers, pencil for Ralph. 
Setting: The study of the Peters’ home. At 

left downstage is a desk with a telephone on 

it. There are two large armchairs at center. 

Tables, lamps and bookcases may be placed 

about the room. There is an entrance at 

left leading to the front door, and another 

at right leading to the rest of the house. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


GROWING Pains 

Characters: 6 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Scene 1: Vase of water, bobby pins, 
scarlet evening dress, hanger, gold slippers, 
slips, sewing basket, two white florist’s 
boxes, gardenia corsage, bathrobe, manicure 
set, briefcase, white sweater, pin, large box, 
string, polo coat, purse. Scene 2: Magazine, 
crackers and cheese, black dress, bathrobe. 

Setting: A double room in Duncan Hall, a 
girls’ boarding school. Upstege center are 
two couches. Against the left and right 
walls are bureaus and desks. Chairs are 

laced around the room. A door to the left 
eads into a closet, a door to the right leads 
into the hall. There are pictures and college 
banners on the walls, and many cushions 
on the couches. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Heat OFFICER FOR A Day 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Notebooks, pencils, papers, leaf- 
let, buzzer or bell to call stenographer. 

Setting: Dr. King’s office. Upstage center a 
large chart hangs on the wall. Downstage 
left is a desk, and near it some files and 
bookcases. On the desk are papers and a 
telephone. Two or three chairs are placed 
around the room, one behind the desk. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Moruer’s Day Orr anp ON 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Dishes, silverware, toaster, kettle, 
dripolator, doll, triangular pieces of wood, 
hankie, candy (the four gifts are wrapped 
with paper), letter, pencil, papers, diction- 
ary, sock, dress, jacket, bouquet of red 
roses. 

Setting: Two rooms of a home, the dining 
room and the kitchen. In the dining room 
there is a table with five chairs. There is 
also a table in the kitchen. The rest of the 
equipment may be imaginary, and the divi- 
sion between the two rooms may be indi- 
cated by placing the furniture in them near 
the right and left walls of the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Bic STonE 

Characters: 9 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The King wears a long dark robe 
with an ermine collar and a crown. The 
Foo] wears the traditional jester costume 
with a pointed cap. The Prime Minister 
wears a dark suit. The Court Ladies are 
dressed in long full skirts and flowered 
blouses. The rest of the characters wear 
suitable peasant costumes. 

Properties: Market baskets, bag of gold, gold 
pieces. . 
Setting: A road near the castle of the King. 

Bushes and trees border it upstage, and a 
low stone wall is placed beside it downstage. 
Several large cardboard stones are near one 

of the entrances. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


May Day Girt 
Characters: 7 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern ’ 
Properties: Plates of small cakes, punch bowl, 
punch cups, ring. 
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Setting: A classroom decorated as a refresh- 
ment booth. A large table is at left. At 
right is a small settee, and another settee is 
at center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


No-Morser Lanp 

Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Tommy, Samantha and Mother 
wear everyday dress. Pixies are dressed in 
dark tight fitting costumes, and wear little 
pointed hats. Owl is dressed in black. 
Turtle wears brown costume, and has a 
cardboard shell attached to his back. 

Properties: Handkerchiefs, pixie caps, stick. 

Setting: A woods. In one corner is a tree. 
Scattered about the stage are some bushes. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Stuspporn ELF 

Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Elves are dressed in tight fit- 
ting brown costumes and wear little pointed 
caps. Wise Owl wears black. The Old 
Woman wears a long full skirt, the Old 
Man a dark suit. Peter and the Girl are 
dressed in everyday clothes. 

Properties: Umbrella, lemon, sugar bowl, 
teaspoon, pitcher, chip of wood. 

Setting: An outdoor scene. At center is a giant 
toadstool. Upstage a little pool is indicated. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


LitrLe Bo-Peep’s May FLowers 

Characters: 7 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Narrator may be dressed in a 
peasant costume. Bo-Peep wears a tradi- 
tional shepherdess costume with tight 
bodice and short full skirt. Little Boy Blue 
is dressed in blue. Little Red Riding Hood 
bas on a long red cape with a hood at- 
tached to it. Billy Goat Gruff is dressed in 
a dark color, and has horns and a beard. 
Mother Goose wears a long skirt and a 
bonnet. Peter Rabbit wears white, and has 
long ears and a fluffy white tail. The Sheep 
are also dressed in white. 

Properties: Staff for Bo-Peep; horn for Boy 
Blue; basket for Red Riding Hood. 

Setting: A meadow in spring. A few large 
stones and logs are placed about the stage. 
Paper flowers and leaves are arranged 
around them. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


ALBRIGHT ACRES 
Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. Edward, James and 
Mr. Calvin wear raincoats when they enter. 
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Do You Know That... 


«> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
a published in PLAYS for use 

y members of the cast. 


@-> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
In copying out parts. 


>» We can supply you with copies of 
plays from both current and past 
issues. 


Each playbook costs only 15 cents. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 

_ THIS TIME-SAVING AID 
To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 

that payment accompany orders, 

especially for small quantities 

When ordering, please give name under which 
plion is listed. 
PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





| 

















you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to Plays 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for.... 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 


0) Tenclose $... 0) Send bill 
(One year $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 




















Properties: Check for Edward. Properties: Pipe, dustcloth, large cake, suit- 
Setting: The office of the Calvin Real Estate case. “ — 
> s > '. deal : 
Agency. At left is Peter’s desk at right Setting: The living room of the Shepard home. 


center, Judy’s desk. On each dc « there is 
a telephone and some books and , apers. On 
the rear wall is a large map of Albright 
Acres, and near it some file cabinets. Exit 
at left leads to the office of Mr. Calvin, exit 
at right leads to outside. 


The room is comfortably furnished with 
rather old-fashioned furniture. There is a 
large chair upstage right with a small table 
beside it. On the table are a large ashtray 
and a jar of tobacco. On another small 


table upstage center is a telephone. Other 
pieces of furniture are placed around the 
room. The exit at left leads to the front 
hall, the one at right to the rest of the 
house. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Puiace To Bgcin 
Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


—— 











Just Published! 
CAREER PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


By SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE contains 30 modern, royalty-free vo- 
cational guidance plays dramatizing a variety of careers for young people. The plays 
were written to help young people understand the requirements and possibilities of 
certain vocations, and to point out to them the necessity of weighing their own assets 
and liabilities before choosing their careers. Each play dramatizes an occupational 

blem and points up pertinent information. The situations are realistic and the in- 

ormation reliable and timely, but the occupational material is never permitted to 
obscure the action of the play. These dramas are fascinating to read and to act. 
They have true-to-life characters, the sets are simple but effective, and the plots are 
dramatic and vital. 


The plays in this collection tamer originally in the monthly issues of PLAYS, 
the Drama Magazine for Young People. 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE will be a boon to teachers, librarians, 
and counselors who have long been searching for up-to-date, accurate and interesting 
vocational guidance material. Young people themselves will really enjoy reading, 
acting in, or seeing these plays. 


$3.50 Al your bookseller or direct postpaid from 
PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 





























Spotlight on Books 





Five LirrLe Peprers AnD How Tuey Grew. 
By Margaret Sidney. Illustrated by William 
Sharp. Grosset and Dunlap. 


Tue Lirrte Lame Prince. By Dinah Maria 
Mulock Craik. Illustrated by Lucille Corcos. 
Grosset and Dunlap. 


KIDNAPPED. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Illustrated by Lyn Ward. Grosset and 
Dunlap. 

Here are three more titles in the series of 
famous children’s classics. They are beauti- 
fully designed and illustrated and are a fine 
addition to any child’s book shelf. These 
books are available in three editions: $1.25 
for the Popular edition; $2.00 for the Special 
edition; $3.00 for the DeLuxe edition. The 
editions vary only in bindings and size and all 
are excellent values. (For intermediate and 
junior high.) 


New ENGuanpD Bean-Port. By Moriiz Jagen- 
dorf. The Vanguard Press. $2.50. 

The lively retelling of some of America’s 
fine folk tales will make rewarding reading for 
young people. Dr. Jagendorf has selected 
some very entertaining tales about giants and 
witches as well as the legendary heroes and 
heroines of New England. This is the first 
volume in a series of regional folk tales planned 
by this author. (For junior high and up.) 


Now You're Cookin’. By Margaret Gossett 
and Mary Elting. Illustrated by Jcanne 
Bendick. The Westminster Press. $2.50. 
The problem of successful entertainment is 

one that even teen-agers are concerned with. 

And this book will provide many answers to 

it. It contains practical suggestions for the 

preparation of any type of menu, with simple 
instructions and recipes. (For junior and 
senior high.) 


In Brsite Days. By Gertrude Hartman. The 

Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

This is a group of Bible stories which are 
presented in their proper historical sequence, 
with some interpretation. It contains stories 
from both the Old and New Testament, espe- 
cially written for young people. (For inter- 
mediates and up.) 


Tue Junior Party Boox. By Bernice Wells 
Carlson. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. 
Whether it is Mother planning a party for 

the small fry or the children themselves who 
are planning an unusual party that will not be 
ie 7 this book is sure to be of help. It 
gives full instructions for twenty-four parties, 
including suggestions for invitations, decora- 
tions, games, andrefreshments. Animportant 
feature of these party plans is the modest 
cost involved. (For intermediates.) 








In convenient 
qa book form — 


Special Plays 
for 
Special Days 


By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


An anthology of the best-liked 
non-royalty holiday plays by two 
of our popular authors, reprinted 
from PLAYS, the Drama Mag- 
azine for Young People. 


Twenty-four plays, comedies and 
traditional dramas — easy-to-pro- 
duce and royalty-free. 


Working together to produce plays 
about each anticipated holiday is one 
of the best ways of making children 
realize the true meaning and value 
of our important celebrations. But 
they will not remember the lesson un- 
less it is made real to them, with live 
characters and an entertaining story. 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
have written plays of worth, true his- 
torically, presenting ideals of right and 
wrong, but peppered with life and 
humor, to make them interesting to 
young and old alike. 


Included are a for all the important 


holidays: T ranksgivin , Christmas, 
Halloween, Lincoln's and Washington's 
birthdays, Valentine’s Day Mother's 
Day, Arbor Day, Easter, k Week, 
St. Patrick’s Day, etc. 

$3.00 397 pages 


at your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 




















Now available in book form— 
the comedies of 
Helen Louise Miller 


ON STAGE 


for 


TEEN -AGERS 


By HELEN Louise MILLER 


In convenient book form— 
22 of the most popular plays 
ever to appear in PLAYS. 
Non-royalty, one-act com- 
edies which are easy to 
produce, and fun to give and 
to see. 


Contents — General Comedies: Party 
Line; Pin-Up Pals; What’s Cookin’?; 
Snoop’s Scoop; Cupid on the Loose; 
Homework; Band Aid; Doctor’s Daugh- 
ter; Say It With Flowers; Papa Pepper’s 
Bombshell; Horrors, Incorporated; The 
Rummage Rumpus. AHoliday Com- 
edies: The Soft-Hearted Ghost; Thanks- 
giving for Frieda; Thanksgiving Beats 
the Dutch; Angel Child; Home for 
Christmas; The Missing Linc (Lincoln's 
Birthday); Miss Lonelyheart; The 
Washingtons Slept Here; Nothing to 
Wear (Easter); A Surprise for Mother. 


432 pp. — $3.50 


PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 


8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 








JoHNNY Mapie-Lear. By Alvin Tresselt. 


Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard. $2.00. 


This simple story-poem is a story of the 
seasons told from the point of view of a maple- 
leaf. It is effectively illustrated by Roger 
Duvoisin. (Pre-school.) 


CHILDREN’s Strorres To Reap or TELL. 


Edited by Alice I. Hazeltine. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 


An excellent anthology compiled by an ex- 
perienced children’s librarian, this book offers 
a wide variety of delightful material. The 
stories, chosen for both artistry and meaning, 
include selections from the classics and mod- 
ern writing, and give a comprehensive picture 
of the best in juvenile literature from Aesop’s 
fables to Pearl Buck’s stories of modern 
China. Here are thirty-seven selections that 
every child should know and love, for all of 
them are excellent examples of the truth and 
beauty that juvenile literature can attain. 
The attractive illustrations add to the charm 
of the book. 


WRITING 
JUVENILE 
FICTION 


by PHYLLIS A. WHITNEY 


Expert advice and technical informa- 
tion about writing for young b 
a successful writer of juveniles who 
also an experienced reviewer and 
teacher. This book not only gives the 
ABC's of writing for children but will 
—' ane to the experienced writer as 
well. 


At your bookstore or direct postpaid from 


THE WRITER, INC. © Publishers 


8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Key: JH, Junior High; I, Intermediate; P, Primary;* radio play. Issues are designated as follows: O, October, 
N, November; D, December; J, January; F, February; Mr., March; A, April; My, May. The numbers attached to 
these by hyphens indicate the pages of the issue. For example, O-14 means page 14 of the October issue. 





Albright Acres, Samuel 8. Richmond, (JH), My-68 

Animals’ Thanksgiving, The, June Barr, (P), N-42 

Apple From Coles County, An, Graham DuBois, (JH), 
-l 


April Fool, Marion Wefer, (I), A-55 
Asbrand, Karin, Friendly As Can Be, (P), N-48 
Ass and the Lap Dog, The, Rowena Bennett, (I), J-42 


Barbee, Lindsey, Enter Juliet, (JH), N-18; Trial By 
Jury, (1), N-35; The First Day of April, (I), A-50; 
The Little Patriot, (I), A-60; May Day Gift, (I), 
My-42 

Barefoot Boy, The, Mary Peacock, (I), F-53 

Barr, June, Cinderella, (P), O-63; The Animals’ 
Tha iving, (P), N-42; A White Christmas, (P), 
D-61; The Little Red Hen, (P), J-46; The Three 
Little Kittens, (P), J-55; The Queen of Hearts, (P), 
F-62; The Useless Little Wind, (P), Mr-54; The Cats 
and the Cheese, (P), Mr-59; The Missing Easter 
Feat, (P), A-65; The Thirsty Flowers, (P), A-72; 
The Fisherman and His Wife*, My-74 


Bennett, Rowena, The Ass and the Lap Dog, (I), J-42 


Big Stone, The, Eleanore Leuser, (I), My-37 
Billy’s Train Ride, Mildred L. mma ©), Mr-67 
-64 


Blanton, Catherine, Santa’s Robbers, (P), 

Boy Who Didn’t Belong, The, Helen Louise Miller, 
(JH), D-1 

Bunny Pienic, Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. 
Schroll, (P), A-63 

Bunnyland Brigade, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), A-69 

But One Life To Give, Graham DuBois, (JH), N-9 


Career Girl, Samuel 8. Richmond, (JH), F-70 

Cats and the Cheese, The, June Barr, (P), Mr-59 

Chandler, Anna Curtis, Rembrandt — Master Painter 
of Holland, (JH), 0-30 

Ch +: ——, A, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 

Christmas Cropping Early, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, (JH), D-12 

Christmas Train, The, Helen L. Howard, (P), D-59 

Cinderella, June Barr, (P), O-63 

ber Up, ome Up, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 


Courage Piece, The, Eleanore Leuser, (I), A-43 
Day the Shoemaker Came, The, Mary Thurman Pyle, 
(JH), 0-20 


) 
Date With Washington, A, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, (JH), F-1 
Deming, Dorothy, Grey Ghosts, (I), 0-53; Just Like 
Us, (I), J-833; Nursing in the Mountains, (JH), 
Mr-62; Health Officer For a Day, (JH), My-35 
DuBois, Graham, But One Life To Give, (JH), N-9; 


An Apple From Coles County, (JH), J-1; Sausages 
and Canesat Washington, (J BD. F-28 . 
Enter Juliet, Lindsey Barbee, (JH), N-18 


Fomily Matter, A, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), F-11 
First ay of April, Lindsey Barbee, (I), A-50 
Fisher, ileen, Time Out for Christmas, (I), D-46; 
The Voice of Liberty, (JH), Mr-19; Three and the 


Dragon, (JH), A-20; Mother’s Day — Off and On, 
1) Read ) other’s Day an n 


Fisherman and His Wife*, The, June Barr, My-74 

Five Senses, The, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
(P), J-51 

Flying High, Samuel 8. Richmond, (JH), J-62 

Football Hero, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), N-1 

Friendly As Can Be, Karin Asbrand, (P), N-48 


George Washington Carver, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, (JH), A-27 

Ghost in the House, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), O-1 

Give the Book a Chance, Mary Malone, (JH), N-51 

Glorious Whitewasher, The, (Twain), Walter Hackett, 
(I), Mr-44 

Great Stone Face, The* (Hawthorne), Walter Hackett, 
N-68 


Grey Ghosts, Dorothy Deming, (I), 0-53 
Growing Pains, Marjorie B. Paradis, (JH), My-18 


Hackett, Walter, A Message to Garcia* (Hubbard), 
0-83; The Great Stone Face* (Hawthorne), N-68; 
A Merry Christmas* (Alcott), D-72; The Laurence 
Boy* (Alcott), J-69; My Double and How He Undid 
Me* (Hale), F-77; The Glorious Whitewasher 
(Twain), (I), Mr-44; The Sire deMaletroit’s Door* 
(Stevenson), Mr-67; The Young Man With the 
Cream Tarts* (Stevenson), A-75 : 

Hark, Mildred and Noel McQueen, The House is 
Haunted, (I), 0-40; Clean Up, Shine Up, (P), 0-70; 
New-Fangled Thanksgiving, (I), N-25; Christmas 
Shopping Early, (JH), D-12; Jingle Bells, (I), D-37; 
The Five Senses, (P), J-51; A Date with Washington, 
(JH), F-1; A Change of Hearts, (JH), F-18; The 
Ides of March, (JH), Mr-1; Visit_of Johnny 
Appleseed, (I), Mr-35; Tomorrow is Easter, (JH), 
A-10; George Washington Carver, (JH), A-27; The 
Life For Mother, (JH), My-1; The Place to Begin, 
(JH), My-58 

Have a Heart!, Mary Thurman Pyle, (I), F-39 

aa Officer For A Day, Dorothy Deming, (JH), 

y-25 : 
Hearts and Flowers, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), A-1 
—, Dorothy, Indians for Thanksgiving, (I), 
-37 

Homemohe Have A Way, Samuel 8. Richmond, (JH), 

~-66 


Hoppenstedt, Elbert M. and Helen E. Waite, Naomi- 
of-the-Inn, (JH), D-29 
Homa Is Beno to The, Mildred Hark and Noe 
cQueen, (I), 
Howard, Helen L., The Witch Who Wasn’t, (P), 0-68; 
The Christmas Train, (P), D-59 


ides rs March, The, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
, Mr-l < 
In —_ for Thanksgiving, Dorothy Heiderstadt, (I), 
-37 


Jack and the Beanstalk, Alice Very, (P), J-57 
Jackson, Maud C., Perfect Understanding, (I), F-46 
Jenny-By-The-Day, Lida Lisle Molloy (I), J-27 

Jerry to the Rescue, Claribel Spamer, (JH), My-11 
Jimmy Columbus, Alice Very, (I), O-46 

dings Bells, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, (1), 


37 
Joy, Valeska, The Milkmaid and Her Pail, (P), 0-73 











Junior Prom, Charles F. Wilde, (JH), J-10 
Just Like Us, Dorothy Deming, (I), J-33 


Killed by Merry Christmas*, Julia M. Street, D-81 


Laurence Boy, The*, CAlpste, Walter Hackett, J-69 
user, Eleanore, The Thanksgiving Scarecrow, (I), 
N-31; The Mixing Stick, (I), D-51; The Little 
Clown Who Forgot How To Laugh, (i), F-58; The 
Courage Piece, (1), A-43; The Big Stone, (I), My-37; 
The Stubborn Elf, (P), My -54 

a 7 The, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
( ), Z fy-1 

— Bo-Peep’s May Flowers, Claribel Spamer, (P), 
My-52 

Little Clown Who Forgot How to Laugh, The, Eleanore 
Leuser, (I), F-58 

Little Patriot, The, Lindsey Barbee, (I), A-60 

Little Red Hen, The, June Barr, (P), J-46 


MacLellan, Esther and Catherine V. Schroll, Bunny 
Pienic, (P), A-63 

Malone, Mary, Give the Book a Cranes GH), N-51 
May Day Gift, Lindsey Barbee, (I), 

McLarrin, Mildred L., Billy’s Train Rie. 7p), Mr-57 
McQueen, Noel, and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred. 
Merry Christmas, A*, (Alcott), Walter Hackett, D-72 
Message To Garcia, As, (Hubbard), Walter Hackett, 


-83 
Miller, Helen Louise, Ghost in the House, GH), ‘~ 1; 
Football Hero, (JH), N-1; The Boy Who Di 
long, (JH), D-1; A Family Matter, nh F- Th 
Hearts and Flowers, (JH), A-1 
Milkmaid and Her Pail, The, Valeska Joy, (P), O-73 
Missing Easter Eggs, The, June Barr, (P), A-65 
Mixing Stick, The, Eleanore Leuser, (I), D-51 
Molloy, Lida Lisle, Worth His Salt, (JH), J-18; Jenny- 
By-The-Day, (I), J-27 
Mother’s Day — Off and On, Aileen Fisher, (I), My-31 
My Double and How He Undid Me*, (Hale), Walter 
ackett, F-77 


Naomi-of-the-Inn, Helen E. Waite and Elbert M. Hop- 
penstedt, (JH), D-29 

Naughty Susan, Mary O. Slingluff, (1), J-38 

New-Fangled Thanksgiving, Mildred Hark and Noe] 
McQueen, (I), N-25 

No-Mother Land, Lucille Streacker, (P), My-48 

ae | in the Mountains, Dorothy Deming, (JH), 
Mr 


On» ve Built for One, Samuel 8. Richmond, (I)» 
Mr 


On the Air, Samuel 8S. Richmond, (JH), O-75 


Paradis, Marjorie B., Red, White and Blue, (JH), O-13; 
Star-Gpenaied Mid ge, (JH), D-22; Was Her Face 
Red, (JH), Mr-12; Growing Pains, (JH), My-18 

Peacock, Mary, The Barefoot Boy, (I), F-53 

Perfect Understanding, Maud C. Jackson, (I), F-46 

Place to Begin, The, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
(JH), My-58 

~— With No Crown, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), 


-45 
Princess and the Pumpkin, The, Lucille Streacker, (I), 


Pyle, Mary Thurman, The Day the Shoemaker Came, 
(JH), O-20; Have a Heart!, (I), F-39 


Queen of Hearts, The, June Barr, (P), F-62 


~— White and Blue, Marjorie B. Paradis, (JH), 


Rembrandt — Master Painter of Holland, Anna Curtis 
Chandler, (JH), O-30 

Richmond, Samuel §., On The Air, (JH), O-75; Ye Olde 
Book Shoppe, (JH), N-59; Homemakers Have a Way, 
(JH), D-66; Flying High, (JH), J-62; Career Girl, 
(JH), F-70; On a Bicycle Built for One, (I), Mr-31; 
Albright Acres, (JH), My-68 


Santa's Robbers, Catherine Blanton, (P), D-64 

Sausages and General Washington, Graham DuBois, 
(JH), F-28 

Schroll, Catherine V. and Esther MacLellan. See 
MacLellan, Esther. 

Shenker, Rose W., South of the Border, (I), Mr-49 

Shoemaker and the Elves, The, Alice Very, (I), D-54 

Sire deMaletroit’s Door, The*, (Stevenson), Walter 
Hackett, Mr-67 

Slingluff, Mary O., Mougher Susan, (I), J-38 

South of the Border, Rose W. Shenker, (I), Mr-49 

Spamer, Claribel, The Prince With No Crown, (P), 
N-45; The Valentine Family, (P), F-65; What 
Mildred Found Out, (JH), Mr-26; The Bunnyland 
Brigade, (P), A-69; Jerry To The Rescue, .(JH), 
My-11; Little Bo-Peep’s May Flowers, (P), My-52 

Star-Spangled Midge, Marjorie B. Paradis, (JH), D-22 

Streacker, Lucille, The Princess and the Pumpkin, (I) 
0-59; No-Mother Land, (P), My-48 

Street, Julia M., Killed by Merry Christmas*, D-81 

Stubborn Elf, The, Eleanore Leuser, (P), My-54 


Theaieeiving Scarecrow, The, Eleanore Leuser, (I), 


Thirsty Flowers, The, June Barr, (P), A-72 

Three and the Dragon, Aileen Fisher, (JH), A-20 
Three Little Kittens, The, June Barr. (P), 5-55 
a Kittens Go To School, Alice Very, (P), 


Time Out for Christmas, Aileen Fisher, (1), D-46 

Tomorrow Is Easter, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
(JH), A-10 

Trial by Jury, Lindsey Barbee, (I), N-35 


Useless Little Wind, The, June Barr, (P), Mr-54 


Valentine Family, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), F-65 

Very, Alice, Jimmy Columbus, (I), 0-46; The Shoe- 
maker and the Elves, (1), D-54; Jack and the Bean- 
ool Ce J-57; Three Little Kittens Go To School, 
(P), F- 

Visit of Johnny ae. Mildred Hark and Noel 
MeQueen, (I), Mr-3. 

Voice of Liberty, The, _——— Fisher, (JH), Mr-19 


Waite, Helen E. and Elbert M. Hoppenstedt. See 
Hoppenstedt, Elbert M. 

Was Her Face Red, Marjorie B. Paradis, (JH), Mr-12 

Wefer, Marion, April Fool, (I), A-55 

bel > Mildred Found Out, Claribel Spamer, (JH), 


r-26 
White Christmas, A, June Barr, (P), D-61 
Wilde, Charles F., Junior Prom, (JH), J-10 
Witch Who Wasn't, The, Helen L. Howard, (P), 0-68 
Worth His Salt, Lida Lisle Molloy, (JH), J-18 


Ye Olde Book roy ay Samuel S. Richmond, (JH), N-59 
Young Man with the Cream Tarts, The*, (Stevenson), 
Walter Hackett, A-75 
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these by hyphens indicate the pages of the issue. For example, O-14 means page 14 of the October issue. 





ADVERTISING 
Career Girl, (JH), F-70 


Aprit Foou's Day 
April Fool, (I), A-55 
First Day of April, (I), A-50 


ArT > 
Rembrandt — Master Painter of Holland, 0-30 


Atomic AGE 
Three and the Dragon, (JH), A-20 


AVIATION 
Flying High, (JH), J-62 


BIoGRAPHY 
The Barefoot Boy, (1), F-53 
But One Life to Give, (JH), N-9 
George Washington Carver, (JH), 
Jimmy Columbus, (I), 0-46 
Rembrandt — Master Painter of Holland, (JH) 


Boox SELLING 
Ye Olde Book Shoppe, (JH), N-59 
Boox WEEK 
Give the Book a Chance, (JH), N-51 
CAREER PLays 
Albright Acres, (JH), My-68 
Career Girl, (JH), F-70 
Flying High, (JH), J-62 
Homemakers Have a Way, (JH), D-66 
Jerry to the Rescue, (JH), My-11 
Nursing in the Mountains, (JH), Mr-62 
On the Air, \ ),O 
The Place to in, OM), My-58 
What Mildred Pepin. | Out, GH), Mr. 26 
Ye Olde Book Shoppe, (JH), N-59 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
George Washington Carver, (JH), A-27 


(JH), 


A-27 
, 0-30 


CHRISTMAS 
The Boy Who Didn't Belong, (JH), D-1 
Christmas Shopping Early, (JH), D-12 
Christmas Train, (P), D-59 
Jingle Bells, (1), D-37 
Killed By Merry Christmas*, D-81 
A Merry Christmas*, D-72 
Naomi-of-the-Inn, (JH), D-29 
Santa’s Robbers, (P), D-64 
The Shoemaker and the Elves, 1, D-54 
Time Out For Christmas, (I), D. 
A White Christmas, (P), D-61 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Jimmy Columbus, (I), 0-46 


CoMEDIES 
The Boy Who Didn’t Belong, (JH), D-1 
A Change of Hearts, (JH), F. 
The Day the Shoemaker Came, (JH), O-20 
A Date With Washington, (JH), F-1 
Enter Juliet, (JH), N-18 
A Family Matter, (JH), F-11 
Footbal] Hero, (JH), N-1 


Ghost in the House, (JH), O-1 
The Glorious Whitewasher, (I), Mr-44 
Growing Pains, (JH), My-18 

Have a Heart!, (I), F-39 

Hearts and Flowers, (JH), A-1 

The House is Haunted, (I), O-40 

The Ides of March, (JH), Mr-1 

Junior Prom, (JH), J-10 

The Life for Mother, (JH), My-1 

Mother’s Day — Off and On, (I), My-31 

My Double and How He U ndid Me*, F-77 
New-Fangled Thanksgiving, (I), N-25 

Perfect Understanding, (I), F-46 

Red, White and Blue, (JH), O-13 

Sausages and General W ashington, (JH), F-28 
South of the Border, (I), 49 

Star-Spangled Midge, iy D = 

Was Her Face Red, (JH), Mr 


COMMENCEMENT 
The Place To Begin, (JH), My-58 
EASTER 
Bunny Picnic, (P), A-63 
The Bunnyland Brigade, (P), A-69 
Hearts and Flowers, (JH), A-1 ‘ 
A-65 
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The Missing Easter Eggs, (P), 
Tomorrow is Easter, (JH), A-10 


EpvucaTIon 
(I), N-35 


ELECTIONS 
The Voice of Liberty, (JH), Mr-19 


FABLES 


Trial by Jury, 


See LEGENDS 


Farry TALES 
See LEGENDS 


Fire PREVENTION 
Grey Ghosts, (I), O-53 


Fo.ix TALES 
See LEGENDS 


GRADUATION 
The Place to Begin, (JH), My-58 


NATHAN HALE 
But One Life To Give, (JH), N-9 


HALLOWEEN 
Ghost in the House, (JH), O-1 
The House is Haunted, (I), 0-40 
The Princess and the Pumpkin, (I), 0-59 
The Witch Who Wasn’t, (P), 0-68 


HEALTH AND MEDICINE 
Clean Up, Shine Up, (P), O-70 
Health Officer For a Day, (JH), My-25 
Killed By Merry Christmas*, D-81 
Nursing in the Mountains, (JH), Mr-62 


HIsTORICAL 
An Apple From Coles County, (JH), J-1 
But One Life to Give, (JH), N-9 





Jimmy Columbus, (I), 0-47 
Little Patriot, (I), A-60 
Naughty Susan, (I), J-38 
usages and General Washington, (JH), F-28 
Visit of Johnny Appleseed, (1), Mr-35 
The Voice of Liberty, (JH), Mr-19 
Worth His Salt, (JH), J-18 
: Houipays 

See under Specific Holiday 

Home Economics 
Homemakers Have a Way, (JH), D-66 
May Day Gift, (1), ae 

COME TAx 

The Ides of March, Gi Mr-1 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
Health Officer For a Day, (JH), My-25 


KinpNeEss TO ANIMALS 
Friendly As Can Be, (P), N-48 


Leoenps, Fasies, Fantasies, Fox anp Farry TALEs 
April Fool, (I), A-55 
The Ass and the Lap D Deg, (1), J-42 
The Big Stone, (I), My 
The Cats and 1. Cheses. (P), Mr-59 
Cinderella, (P), O-63 
The Courage Piece, (I), A-43 
The Day the Shoemaker Came, (JH), 0-20 
The Fisherman and His Wife*, My-74 
Jack and the Beanstalk, (P), J-57 
Jenny-By-The-Day, (I), J-27 
The Lite le Clown Who Forgot How To Laugh, (1), F-58 
The Little Red Hen, (P 
The Milkmaid and Her pail <P), 0-73 
The Mixing Stick, (I), D-51 
The Prince With No —, (P), N-45 
ueen of Hearts, (P), F-62 
he Shoemaker and the a (I), D-54 
The Stubborn Elf, (P), My-54 
Three Little Kittens, (P), J-55 
Three Little Kittens Go To School, (P), F-67 
The Useless Little Wind, (P), Mr-54 
Visit of Johnny Appleseed, (I), Mr-35 
Liserty Beit 
Naughty Susan, (I), J-38 
Voice of Liberty, —_ Mr-19 


LIBRARIANSHIP 
What Mildred Found Out, (JH), Mr-26 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
An Apple From Coles County, (JH), J-1 


LITERATURE 
Barefoot Boy, (I), F-53 
Give the Book a Chance, (JH), N-51 
The Glorious Whitewasher, (I), Mr-44 
The Great Stone Face*, N-68 
The Laurence Boy*, J-69 
A Merry Christmas*, D-72 
AM to Garcia*, 0-83 
My Double and How He Undid Me*, F-77 
The Sire deMaletroit’s Door*, Mr-67 
The Young Man With the Cream T arts*, A-75 


Littte Women 

The Laurence Boy*, J-69 
A Merry Christmas*, D-72 

May Day 
Little Bo-Pee oR 8s May Flowers, (P), My-52 
May Day Gift, (I), My-42 

MEDICINE 
See HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


Mexico 

South of the ae = Mr-49 
ER's er 
The Life for Mothes ‘ony My- 
Mother's Day — Off and On, ih My-31 
No-Mother Land, (P), My-48 
MYSTERIES 

First Dey of April, (I), A-50 
The Sire deMaletroit’s Door*, Mr-67 
Ye Olde Book Shoppe. (JH), N-59 
The Young Man With the eas Tarts*, A-75 


New Year's Day 
The Laurence Boy*, J-69 


NURSING 
Nursing in the Mountains, (JH), Mr-62 


PALESTINE 
Just Like Us, (I), J-33 


PATRIOTISM 
But One Life To Give, GH). N-9 
The Little Patriot, (1), A 
A Message to Garcia*, Oss 
Naughty Susan (I), J-38 
Voice of Liberty, (JH), Mr-19 


; Rapio 
On The Air, (JH), O-75 


Rapro Piays 
The Fisherman and His Wife, My-74 
The Great Stone Face, N-68 
Killed by Merry Christmas, D-81 
The Laurence Boy, J-69 
A Merry Christmas, D-72 
A Message to Garcia, O-83 
My Double and How He Undid Me, F-77 
The Sire deMaletroit’s Door, Mr-67 
The Young Man with the Cream Tarts, A-75 


EAL Estate 
Albright Acres, (JH), re 


REMBRANDT 
Rembrandt — Master Painter of Holland, (JH), O-30 


Sar 
On a Bicycle Built For One, (I), Mr-31 


Tom SAWYER 
The Glorious Whitewasher, (I), Mr-44 


ScrencE 
George regs Carver, (JH), A-27 


mares SHAKESPEARE 
Enter Juliet, WE N-l 


SPRING 
The Thirsty Flowers, (P), A-72 


THANKSGIVING 
The Animal's Thenkegvine. (P), N-42 
Football Hero, (JH) 
Indians For 7 banksgiving, (I), N-37 
New-Fangled Thanksgiving, (i), N-25 
Thanksgiving Scarecrow, (I), N-31 

TOLERANCE AND UNDERSTANDING 

A Family Matter, (JH), F-11 
Football Hero, (JH), N-1 
Have a Heart!, (I), F-39 
Just Like Us, (I), J-33 
Three and the Dragon, (JH), A-20 
Worth His Salt, (JH), ‘J-18 


Trave. AGENCY 
Jerry to the Rescue, — My-11 


UBERCULOSIS 
Killed By Merry PIR nee D-81 


VaALENTINe’s Day 
A Change of Hearts, (JH), F-18 
Have a Heart!, (I), F-39 
The —- of Hearts, (P), F-62 
The Valentine Family, (P), F-65 
VocaTionaL GuIpaNcEe 
See CAREER Piays and under specific vocation 


VorTine 
Voice of Liberty, (JH), Mr-19 
Grorce WASHINGTON 
A Date With Washin m GH), F-1 
A Family Matter, (JH), F. 
Sausages and General Washington, (JH), F-28 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

The Barefoot Boy, (I), F-53 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Billy’s Train Ride, (P), Mr-57 
The Five Senses, (P), J-51 

















PLAYS 


for Special Occasions in MAY 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for 
celebration of the following events: 


National Music Week 
Bonnte ANNIE (Radio Play) 
Names or Nore (Radio Play) 
R#apsopy tn Buive (Radio Play). 
Stvemnec Heart (Radio Play).... . 
Music Master or Two WorLps (Radio Play) 
Tue Basy Likep GREENSLEEVES (For Intermediates) 


May 8th... Mother’s Day 


Man-Trap ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High) 

Tue Revout or Mama (Junior and Senior High)........................ May, 1947 
A Surprise ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High).....................4 April, 1943 
WuistTLer’s Moruer (Junior and Senior High) 

A Marine ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High) 

To Moruer wits Love (Junior and Senior High).......... 

Turee Cueers ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High) 

Moruer’s Bie Day (Junior and Senior High) 

Moruer Saves Her Day (For Intermediates) 

A Prize ron Moruer (For Intermediates)..............................4 May, 1947 
Moruer’s Apmrrers (For Intermediates) May, 1946 
A Present ror Moruer (For Primary Grades).........................1 May, 1948 


May 30th... Memorial Day 

Part-Time Hero (Junior and Senior High).............................1 May, 1947 
Tue Untyvirep Guests (Junior and Senior High) eaves on May, 1943 
ForwarD Marca! (Junior and Senior High). . Se ceS Wess + nn een eee 
Tue Prk Parasot (Junior and Senior High)........................... May, 1944 
Tuey Banitso Our ANGER (Junior and Senior High),....................May, 1946 
Guest or Honor (Junior and Senior High)............................./ May, 1945 
So Sarnes a Goop Dzep (Junior and Senior High)......................1 May, 1946 
SEE THE Parape (For Intermediates) 


Commencement 


GRADUATION PRESENT 
Docror’s DAUGHTER 
CAVES OF THE EaRTH 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be preteens royalty-free by sub- 

scribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased for 15c each. To eliminate 
bookkeeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small 
quantities. When ordering, please give name under which subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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We 2 FREE 4 Zeachers 


13 Who want to make teaching better. 
4 Who want to get better results. 
: Who want more leisure hours. 
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3 priceless aids with your subscription to 
Junior Arts & AcTIvITIES 


@ Booklet on how to get free and inexpensive classroom aids 
@ Special consultation service on problem-solving. 
@ Folder on using Junior Arts & Activities to meet your needs. 


Begin your subscription with the September issue 


Sparkling with many new features : 


@ How to solve your music problems—with projects. 
@ Special section of projects for all occasions. 

@ Special new art units. 

@ How to encourage reading—with projects. 

@ Stories, plays, poems, songs—in every issue. 

@ How to use audio-visual aids. 

@ Nature Study — Crafts — Social Studies. 


ALL IN EASY-TO-USE PRACTICAL FORM 





10 big issues One full year $4.00 only 
Subscribe now Satisfaction guaranteed 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY———— 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES — Room P-1028 
538 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois 





0 I enclose $4.00. Send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES one full year, 10 big issues, beginning with 
your coming number. Include your FREE Consultation Service and 2 FREE folders. 
() Send me EDUCATIONAL MUSIC only. C0 1 year $1.50 0) 3 yrs. $4.00. 


0 Send me both EDUCATIONAL MUSIC and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year. Include 
2 FREE folders and Consultation Service. I enclose $5.00. 
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